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TO THE READER. 


THE object of this compendious work is to collect 
Facts, and from them briefly and yet clearly to ex- 
plain Principles. It does not ‘attempt too refined 
distinctions or. too minute classification, but it points 
out and illustrates the meaning of the. Particles, 
both sitigly and in combination, leaving ‘to the 
observation atid intelligence of the student’ to mark 
océasional minor deviations from the established 
usages. It is designed for the use of Schools, and 
is therefore made as simple and easy as possible. 

These ‘ Particles,’ it is well known, constitute an 
important and a ¢haracteristic feature of the Greek 
Language, especially of the Attic writings of the 
best period. They so greatly affect the tone, con- 
nexion, or irony of a passage, that a correct knowledge 
of their uses is quite a nécessary condition of accurate 
Greek scholarship. Especially is it important to 
the right interpretation of the Greek Plays and to 
the idiomatic composition of Greek JIambics—too 
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often a mere nexus verborum, without any feeling 
for or knowledge of the real spirit of Tragedy. And 
it is with a view to these points that so many of 
the examples are taken from Tragedy. In fact, 
poetry is stronger, so to say, in the use of particles 
than prose, and:a distinction occasionally has to be 
made of combinations which are, perhaps, exclusively 
poetical. No special account has been taken of epic 
or lyric usages, as it seemed desirable to exclude 
these, though in many respects they are not materially 
different from the Attic. 

It may be doubted if any Manual exists which 
_ explains at once clearly and correctly, and in a 
conveniently concise form, the Doctrine of the Greek 
Particles. Longer works, as Hoogeven’s,! and ex- 
positions of the principal uses given in the larger 
Greek Grammars, are not generally accessible to 
young scholars, or at least, they are consulted with 
some reluctance. Perhaps, indeed, it is not too 
much to say, that in consequence of this some of 
the combinations are rather imperfectly understood, 
and are explained, if at all, by no means correctly. 
Many a student has learnt to think a ye or a 67 a 
mere makeshift to the metre, when it really has a 
most certain and definite sense. How many, we may 


1 Iam not writing in ignorance that there are others, but it 
was not my purpose to borrow from any. 
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fairly ask, could give a true account! of ye in Aesch. 
Theb. '71, and Soph. Oed. Col. 1409, or of 8 in Oed. 
R. 66 and Oed. Col. 1215 2. 

The present short Treatise is entirely original, and 
is under no obligation whatever to any work existing 
on the subject. It may be objected, with some truth, 
that it is difficult to define what should be admitted 
under the strict definition of the term “ Particles.” 
If, for instance, the uses of the conditional dv and of 
the negatives ov and yw are included under this head, 
—and it does not seem reasonable to exclude them 
—it is not easy to write briefly on subjects involving 
so much variety in idiomatic usage. The best course 
is, perhaps, to lay down clearly the general principles 
only; for when these are well understood, then the 
details can be well filled up, like a picture completed 
from a good cartoon. 

Indeed, the greatest difficulty in a work of this 
kind is, perhaps, to write at once clearly and briefly. 
For examples’ accumulate to so large an extent that 
a limited selection becomes absolutely necessary. As 
Hermann has written a long treatise on dy, so a 
volume of no small size would be required to treat 


1 Some will smile at this remark, and say, Truly, a worthy 
subject to engage the thoughts of clever men! But if the 
educational use of learning Greek is just in proportion to the 
accuracy of the knowledge and the closeness of the observation, 
we cannot afford to despise such small details of language. 
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exhaustively of ov and ws and their combinations. 
Still, | think both these subjects may be well ex- 
plained at moderate length. 

It ‘has been my lot to know, from very long 
experiences both as a Jecturer and an Examiner in 
Classics, how common is a confused and misty con- 
ception of the logical grounds of certain idiomatic 
expressions, and how little even the primary distinction 
of objective and subjective propositions is realised by 
younger students. Thus, whether to use od or yy in 
Greek or (what is not very different) the indieative or 
the subjunctive in Latin, becomes a frequent cause 
of perplexity in composition, and it is only by un- 
derstanding the reasons of things that the difficulties 
can be mastered. A use which was intuitive in a 
Greek and a Roman is often very hard to acquire by 
rule and example. 

But much may be done by an intelligent survey 
of such special phenomena as gre presented by the 
Particles. The fixed uniformity of their use in the 
best period of the language, with an import far beyond 
that of mere expletives, gives them a high place in 
the scientific analysis of the language, 

To my mind, then, so far from being a dry un- 
important subject, the combinations of ‘the Greek 
Particles are full of the highest interest, as being, 


1 Prof. Campbell (on Soph. Trach. 90) even says that ‘The 
whole question of the Greek negatives is still indeterminate.’ 
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so to say, an elaborately finished part of a most 
complex and beautiful machinery. That a few un- 
inflected monosyllables should determine so completely 
the tone and meaning of a sentence, is in itself a curious 
phenomenon of language. Believing that from long 
and careful observation, I understand them myself, I 
have tried to make others do the same; and I only 
hope they will have the same pleasure in reading 
which I have had in writing this small work. 

A -few more words remain to be said on the pre- 
dominance given to quotations from the dramatic writers 
over those from the prose compositions of the best age. 
The reason is simple; the idioms and usages of the 
Particles are the same, but they are, so to say, inten-~ 
sified,—they are much more frequently and pointedly 
used by the Attic poets. Hence it seems more useful 
to give illustrations (say) from Sophocles than from 
Thucydides ; for the more subtle meanings in many 
passages of the Greek Plays are too often either 
wholly overlooked, or quite wrongly understood. 
Plato is one who makes a great use of particles, but 
always coincidently with the Tragic use; and that use 
can be learnt as well from the one source as from the 
other. 

To fill pages with examples of dpa, 6y, ye or te from 
epic poetry, or to mix up with the Attic the Ionic 
usages of Herodotus, would have added much to the 
bulk and perhaps nothing to the utility of this little 
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Manual! It was quite necessary too, for obvious 
reasons, to explain briefly and only generally the uses 
of ov and py and of the particle dy. My present belief 
however is, that the little that has been said on these 
most difficult monosyllables sufficiently indicates the 
true principles of their usage. No one has any claim 
to be a sound Greek scholar who is : imperfectly 
acquainted with these and the other particles; and 
those who. value verbal and grammatical accuracy in 
a classical education will do well to encourage this 
study in all the upper classes of the Schools. 


1 Baumlein’s work, Untersuchungen tiber Griechische Partiklen, 
(Stuttgart, 1861) extends, for the above reason, to more than 300 
pages of rather close print. 


Lonpdon, 1881. 
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aAXG. 

THIS word, commonly meaning but, and often nearer 
in sense to the Latin a¢ or autem than to the separative 
sed, was in its.origin, perhaps, the plural of dAAos, 
‘to speak of other things.’”! 

A peculiar use of the word is nearly a synonym of 
youv, Lat. saltem. Sometimes it may be rendered 
‘then,’ as 

ov & adda ta08l ras Sexérets yetdoar NaBor, 
‘then take and taste these.’ Ar. Ach. 191. 
ov 8 aAAd pot oTadaypov eipjvns eva 
és Tov KaXapuloKoy évoTadatoy TovToVi, 
Ibid. 1033. 

GAN’ thew wev tov ixérny SeEalaro’ 
as ovy ESpas ys THOS dv €FENOoww’ Err. 

Soph. Oed. Col. 44. 


1 Compare the use of ceterum, ‘this other matter’; and adre 
with autem, ‘again,’ ‘further.’ 
B 
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ov & adda ynuas Tptapidav yauS8pos yevod. 
Rhes. 167. 
W adra todto xatOavoia’ eyo oéBey pvnmetov. 
Toh. Aul. 1239. 


@ Oeot rratp@o, cvyyéverOé yy aNXA vov. 


Lat. nunc demum. Soph. Ei, 411. 
rAéy’ GANGA TovTo. Ibid. 415. 


TEeipadoar GAN vpEis ye KiVAGAaL TATpOS 
To OvoTpocoto TOY KaTpoanyopov oTépa. 
Oed. Col. 12°76. 
@ Tov) Gwarpor hPwrTes, GNA’ bpwels ye— 
bh pp atiuudonté ye. Ibid, 1405. 


elm’, & tddaw’, GdX’ july éx cautThs. Trach. 320. 


It is used like the Latin a¢ in expostulation, and so 
the passage last cited from Oed. Col. may be explained. 


@ wai Mevorxéws, aXX’ érrel povos TaTIp 
Tautawy AéNewpat,—pn ode trepildys K.7.d. 
Oecd. Tyr. 1503. 


GAN’ aldeoai we Kal Katolxtetpov Biov. 


Iph, Aul. 1246. 


In the sense at saltem we have adn’ ody, as Ar. Ach. 
920, Eur. Zo. 1192, and Alcest. 363, nearly or quite the 
game as GAN’ obp-rye = GAA yoov. 

Like at enim, adr\a yap (Antig. 148) may often be 
rendered ‘but since,’ and so dAX’ od.ydp, Oed. Col. 755. 
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The formula od yap adda, ‘for indeed, ‘ for of course,’ 
lit. ‘for it is not otherwise but,’ is not unfrequent. 
KNUOLWL av ov yap adXa bei Sobvat pépos., 
| Eur. Suppl. 570. 


am6’, ov yap adda Tod tapabevros 7 yapts. 


Ar. Equit. 1205. 


av. 
‘The uses of this particle may be reduced to three 
principal heads. : : 


(1) It combines and coheres with relative and some 
few other quasi-relative words (piv, in case a negative 
precedes, évOa, wéxpt, Ews, ws, ei), in present and future 
time, to express indefiniteness, like our word ever in 
‘whoever, ‘ whenever,’ &c. | 

~in this case it is naturally constructed with the 
subjunctive mood. For every subjunctive is a future, 
implying as it does something that is yet to be proved 
by experience. And in all such propositions an event 
is waited for, the issue of which is regarded as a present 
uncertainty. 

And as ‘ever’ forms an integral part of our words 
‘whenever, &c., and we are not in the habit of writing 
separately ‘when ever, or ‘ what ever,’ so dre av and 
ei dy are written as one word drav and 7v (or dav again 
shortened to dv). So dodtay, émiy, éretdav, and the 
crasis dy for a av. i 7 

B 2 
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Thus $s, doris, olos, o1roios, Sos, 6rrdcos, 6TrOTEpOS, 
Strov, Sirws, ‘whoever, ‘whichever, ‘of what kind 
soever,’ &c., in all matters pending and still undecided, 
are followed immediately by dy, which is inseparable 
from the relative or quasi-relative word ; so that ds-av 
Aéyy alone is right, and ds Aéyy av would be a solecism. 
It would be equally incorrect in English to write ‘who 
says ever, instead of ‘whoever says.’ Here, therefore, 
the Greek idiom is identical with our own.! 

Note here, that from their very nature such indefinite 
clauses logically form the jirst part of a proposition. 
Thus, ‘ whoever says (may be found to say) this, will 
say what is false’; Os dv rodro réyy, Yrevoetar. But 
the order of the clauses is often inverted. 

The contrary is the case in the use of av with the 
optative. 

(2) Constructed with the optative (aorist or present) 
the particle expresses the probable results of a certain 
condition being fulfilled, and which condition therefore 
logically precedes. 

‘If he were to say this, he would say (be saying) 
what is false.’ 
El TOUTO NéyoL, pevdorre € ay. 


Note that here the uncertainty or mere probability 
lies in the reswlt: ‘he would say, &c., te. there is 


1 But, although dy is so very important as a conditional particle 
to the Greek, neither the English nor the Latin possesses any re- 
presentative of it ; for ‘ever,’ cunque, in the indefinite or subjunc- 
tive use, has only a resemblance to it in the respect pointed out. 
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a likelihood of that being the case. Whether the 
hypothesis 1s a probable one or not is immaterial, 

The young student should consider the different ideas 
conveyed by af he should—he would, and if he shall—he 
will. He will thus learn clearly to distinguish Soin dv, 
et &xyot, from dace, dav éyy, and yévort av av Oecod 
Oérovros = et Oeds Pedrow, from yernoeras wav, Av Oeds 
Géry. _ Again, he will see that a supposition may be 
assumed as a fact; ef te yet, dédwov, where the result 
shares in the certainty which the speaker feels about 
the condition. 

Where the uncertainty is solely about the condition, 
and the result of the fulfilment of it is contemplated 
as certain, then, of course, the dv has place in the 
conditional clause :— 

‘If he says this, he will say what is false.’ 

éav (ei—av) TovTO Néyn (or A€En, ‘shall have said’), 
yevoerar. This then is but a variety of the. first 
example, d¢ dv Xéyy, &c. The doubt here is, whether 
he will say it. If he does, there is no doubt about the 
falsehood.+ 

(3) With the past indicative (aorist or imperfect) av 
is used to express what would have been the case if a 
certain condition had been fulfilled, but which is not 
the case under the present circumstances. 


1 That dy does not in itself govern or affect the subjunctive (as 
it does the optative) is proved by the pretty frequent occurrence 
of «i, ds, mpiv, éws, &c., without the dy, taking the subjunctive. 
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‘If he had said this, he would have said what was false.’ 
ei TouTo édeFev, éxrevoato adv. Which implies, ‘ But 
he did not say it, and therefore he has told no lies.’ 

The real meaning of the phrase is, ‘if he said it (only 
he did not), according to that (ava rotro) he said what 
was false.’ The Roman idiom is here strikingly different, 
8t hoc diaisset, mentitus esset. 

Note particularly, that with the optative the position 
of dv in the sentence is usually early, that is, it follows 
some emphatic word, which from its very emphasis stands 
nearly first. It thus much more frequently precedes the 
verb than immediately follows it. In fact the Greeks 
seldom say ov raita yévoit’ av, or ov yévour’ dv Tavta, 
‘this is not likely to happen,’ but nearly always ov« av 
yévo.ro tadra. And generally, emphasis is expressed 
by the position of ay, as in yijs THOS’ av (p. 1). When 
there are two emphatic words, or when the verb follows 
long after the introductory av, the particle may be re- 
peated, as Karas av ta ToladtTa Tpos abixov adv avédpa 
rexGeln. So Ant. 46€-8, arr’ dv—xeivors dy Hryouv. 

Tay’ dv Kap’ av ToLavTn YeEtpt Timwpeiv Béroe. 
Oed. R. 139. 
Suvair’ dv oS av iayvov guyetv. Elect. 697. 

Note also, that even with the subjunctive such 
particles as pév, Sé, ydp, maddAvora, often intervene 
between the av and the relative word, as 6 pev av 
80x79 Tava, cs wdducTta av cogs 7, ols rap & dv ceoOr 


Somos, Ant. 584. 
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- A peculiar use of dy with an historic tense contem- 
plates the condition as having often taken place, and 
an act or event in consequence having frequently 
occurred. 
mpos dé Tov & pot Bdroe 

yevpoomaons ATpaKkTosS, avTos av TaXas 

eiAvouny dvatnvos éFéAxwv 70da 

mpos TovT ay: et 8 édeu rt nal worov ANaBeiv, 

tavT av é€éoTwv Tadas 

eunyavapny. Philoct. 289. 

eUpero Trav dy dia tas NeTrapas. Ar. Ach. 640. 


‘He would get anything he asked for, through that 
complimentary title Athens the Bright. 


In the optative or the indicative construction (as 
distinct from the subjunctive and relative use), the in- 
finitive, or even the participle, is often combined with 
ay, where either of these represents the original mood by 
some change of the syntax. Thus, | 


mwavrt av poPnbels icf, Rhes. 80, 
‘know that you would fear everything,’ is only a short 
form, of the fuller proposition, 
mavra av poPnOeins, «¢ tovro doByOeins, or et 
Touro ofc. 
@s§ ovTroT dv TrAaS Ovyatépa KTaveiv éunv. 
Iph, Aul. 96. 
Similarly, é$n wdavra av mpdéat et Svvacto Means 
é¢n itt mpakesev. ay, while én wpakas dv ei ndvvnby 
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means Ort émpafev av et ndvvnOn. Lat. se facturum 
Suisse si posset or potuisset. Thuc. viii. 66, évnaoav yap 
cat obs ovx dv Tord tts @eTo és OALyapylav TparéaBaz, 
' “whom no one ever supposed would turn (or, would have 
turned) to oligarchy. Similarly, é6n apdocew dy 
et nOUVaTO Means OTL érpaccev dp ei Hdvvaro, ‘that he 
would have been for doing it, if at the time he had the 
power.’ - 

Examples of dy with both participles and infinitives 
are very common, and present no difficulty if the 
sentence is resolved into its primary conditional form. 
Thus it is clear that in Oed. R. 11, ws Oérovros av éwov 
mpocapxeiv 7av is only a brief way of saying ézre) éym 
pev tray av Oérout rpocapxetv, and 


“Lévy yap nal ra Svadop’, et TUyot 
cat’ opOov éFerXGovta, wdvr’ av evtuyxetv, Ibid. 87, 


virtually means 67s evtuyoin av. 


Note further; in a few instances the subjunctive 
construction with av (és—dy, &c.) is retained even 
with the optative, when the original sentence is affected 
by oratio obliqua in a past narrative. Thus, it 1s not 
wrong, though it is by no means usual, to say éxéAeve 
wavras, drav érXOoev, Ta STAG Tapad.oovat, the original 
or primary proposition being the command dérav ér@nre, 
Ta O7ha gravrTes TapadiéoTe Or Wapadwoerte. This use 
however (the correctness of which is even denied by 
some) is nearly confined to a few passages in poetry, as 
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xpovoy mporatas, os Tpiunvov nvix dv | 
Xopas aren, Soph. Zrach, 164, 

where the actual words of Hercules were, 
Xpovoy TpoTdcca, ws, HViK dvara, &c. 


éws av aptixptotov appocaiul wov. Ibid. 687. 


Stav veav POapevtes exOpol vncov éxowlolato. | 
Aesch. Pers, 452. 

As av with the optative, expressing result, occurs in 

a different clause from ei implying the condition, it 

follows that such a combination as e¢ dy yévouro is quite 

irregular. Yet even of this a few examples occur, and 

the reason seems to be that dv yévoiro is regarded as 

equivalent to yevyjoerar. For ei yevnoerat, though less 

frequent, is as correct Greek as jv yévnrar. The line 
in the Agamemnon, v. 903, 


>] / 2 A 4 7 aA ? ‘ 2 4 
ei mavta 6 &s Tpdacow av, evOapats eyo, 


may be so explained, though mpdocowey is a very 
probable correction ; ‘if I continue to act thus in all 
things, I for my part have good confidence.’ 

Again, as the future expresses a certain result, and 
even the future optative is nothing more than the 
expression of the same certainty made indirect by 
past narrative, it follows that neither éoras ay nor 
sotto av nor écecGar av is really good Greek. Of 
the last, however, there are not wanting a few examples 
in good writers. It is much more probable that they 
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are lax colloquial usages than that they imply any 
subtle difference of meaning. 

Lastly, though a perfect tense, active or passive, 
gannot take dv, a pluperfect can do so. And hence 
even wemotjoOat av is good Greek, if it stands for 
érrerroinro av. See Thuc. ii. 103, and v.46. So Athen. 
p. 351 A, voulwv ovn Av odtaws eatroyyicbat KadXas, ei 
pn avrTos eamroyyioen. 

io Oe Sé trapadpovipor. 
TwepavOa pw dv, ela évooditopav. Oecd. R. 690. 


As a particle of purpose (‘in order that’) tva does not 
take dv, with the subjunctive; but it does so in the sense 
of ‘wherever’ (fon, 315). In Oed. Col. 405, pnd iv’ dv 
cavtov xparois is right, the dv belonging to the verb, 
‘and not where you are likely to have control over 
yourself.” In this sense xparjs is a solecism, and in its 
only true force, ‘and not wherever you may,’ &c., it 
makes nonsense. Both ws and ws dv, dws and drws 
dv, mean ‘in order that’ with a subjunctive, and as 
ay and 67rws dv also mean ‘according as, eg. in Soph. 
Aj. 1369. Without dv, dws is more often constructed 
with a future, and é7rws ay with the optative means 
‘how. In this latter case, though the position is less 
usual, the av may follow the,.verb, as in 


Stws atroatpéwars ay avtidicwv Sixnv. Ar. Nub. 776. 


1 Of course, in such phrases as ovx 018’ dy ef mweicasps (Eur. Alc. 
48, Ar. Av. 1017) there is a hyperthesis of the ay, which is 
attracted by the ovx. 
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But we have 
Straws av avtTnv adavicesas elrré por, Ibid. 759, 


where ay, though strictly belonging to the optative verb, 
follows Sars from its natural tendency to come at the 
beginning of a sentence. 

It should be added, that an optative with dv is often 
used as a mild or polite command or request. Thus 
“wpois av ‘you may go,’ means, as it would in English, 
‘go, lit. ‘you would be for going (if you wished to 
please me, &c.).’ , 

The above are al/ the main facts really necessary for 
understanding the uses of av. And it would serve no 
purpose to encumber this short and plain statement of 
the doctrine with a number of examples, 


sal 3 
apa, apa. 


The root of this word implies connexion and con- 
sequence. It is one of the commonest in epic (where 
it is often little, if at all, more than a metrical supple- 
ment), and is very frequent in the Attic poets and 
prose writers, especially in dialogue. 

The most usual sense of dpa is ‘ then,’ as 


4 W 9 @€ A e ” 54 
PaATNVY AP NMELS, WS EOLKEV, NKOMEV. 


Soph. £1. 772. 


éy pev apa tois cupdawvodper, év Sé tois ov, Plat. p. 
263, A. 
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But dpa generally asks a question where an affirmative 
answer is expected, lit. ‘are then these things so, or 
not ?’ 
ap éott tava bis Too’ é£ dwANOv Kak ; 
Soph. 47. 277. 
apa oot Sone . 
xwpelv av és wav Epyov aioyuvns atrep; El. 614. 


And the ov is often added, as 
XO. dp’ ody BBpis rad’; KP. &Bpss, ddrd’ avexréa. 
Oed. Col. 883. 
Combined with 7, a negative answer is anticipated, the 
question being put with a tone of surprise and incre- 
dulity. 
® Tat, rerelav pov dpa py) KAVwV 
THS méeANoVULHoU TaTpl AvaCalveY Tape ; 
j Soph. Ant. 632. 
dpa pn Soxeis 
AuTHpe avTT TavTa Tov povou ghépew ; El. 446. 
‘Surely you do not suppose !’ &c. 
TL ov; 0 vaUTNS Apa pn 's TP@paV duyav 
mpvuvnbev Nupe MNXavnV owTnpias ; 
Aesch. Theb. 196. 
In Plato and Demosthenes ei dpa, jv (av) dpa, as apa 
mean ‘if really,’ ‘if so be that,’ ‘that truly’ (or for- 
sooth), &c. 
A peculiar use of dpa, mostly with the imperfect, 
expresses something of the existence of which the 
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speaker was not previously aware, and which comes on 
him as a surprise, or as a conclusion to be now first 
deduced from the circumstances of a case. 
cal Tou? brromrov Hv ap’, Eur. Andr. 1088. 
‘and this, it seems, was regarded with suspicion.’ 
70 8 Hv dp ovdev GX TWANY Oaveiv epé. 
Soph. Zrach. 1172. 
6 onuaroupyos 5 ovis evTEAHs ap’ Hy, 
Gotts TOO Epyov @tracev Tpos aor ibe. 
Aesch. Theb. 486. 
dtap ta ceuva nal Soxjpacww coda 
ovdéy Te Kpeiaaw TAY TO pHdév Hv apa. 
Eur. Troad. 411. 
ovK apa povvoy ény épidwy yévos. Hesiod, *Epry. 11. 
® xaipe, Andas Oiyarep, évOdS Fol’ dpa ; 
‘so you were here, were you ?’ Eur. Hel. 616. 


Not unfrequently with eueddAov, ‘I thought I should,’ 
‘it seems then I was likely to,’ &c. 

euérrerT ap atravres avaceteeyv—Bonv. Ar. Ach. 347, 
‘I thought I should make you all raise your—voices’ 
(meaning avaceley yépas, a form of asking for quarter). 
Sometimes dpa is so combined with a participle, as 

ovK elOvt apa 
iy” Rev aTNS. Soph. £1. 935. 


TOUT dpa oKoTrovmeEvos, Eur. Hel. 1537, 
‘having an eye, it seems, to this.’ 
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The strengthened form of dpa (compare 57 with 8é, 
pv with pév) is used in strong affirmations. 


gov apa ToUpyov; ovK ewov, KexrnoeTat. Aj. 1368. 


olpot Taraivns dpa tHade cuuopas. 
Ibid. '738, 980; Oed. Col. 408-9 ; and #/. 1179. 
In Rhes. 118, 
mwas & av yedipas SsaBanrovo’ immndvdras 
Rv dpa pn Opavaartes avtiywv xvas ; 


the use is peculiar, where #v 47 dpa, ‘unless indeed,’ 
would be more usual. 


ye. 

This is a most important particle, and one which has 
several combinations that are either but little observed 
or not fully understood.1 It is peculiarly adapted to 
the genius of a language which delights in pointed 
questions, irony, and equivocal assent. But it is remark- 
able that it has for most of its uses no English equiva- 
lent. We must translate or paraphrase according to the 
context, a8 in 

xarov y’ dverdos TH vewoti vusdip, © Med, 514. 
and 
Kadyyv ye xpyvnv elrras noeiav rt éuol. Cycl. 148. 
KaNOS y 6 Tatav, wéATTE wot TOVS, & Kuk, 
. a nice reproach, truly!’ &c. Ibid. 664. 


- 1 Some of these will be explained under the other particles 
with which it most frequently unites. 
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KGN@S yé wou TOV Viev—ovK Exvoas. Ar. Av. 139. 


The most ordinary meaning of ye is ‘yes,’ in assenting 
to a question or proposition. 


kal viv droywrrov Trip Exove’ edpuepor ; 
IIP. ag’ od ye mrodrds expabyncovras réxvas. 
Aesch. Prom. 261. 


KAvew x Epacxov, Trach. 425. 
‘aye, they said they heard.’ 


Al. év rotode trois xaxotawy, 4 ri wor Néyess ; 
TE. 2% coi yé tou Svornvos avtjcas Odvot. Aj. 532. 


Very frequently it conveys a slight banter, which may 
be expressed by an emphasis. 


é£oiS’ dxovwy, ov yap eiaeiSov ye 1a, Oecd. R.105: 
‘I knew it by hearsay, for I never saw it to this day.’ 


ovre yap Opacds 
ovr’ ovv mpodelaas cid TO YE VV NOY), 
‘by your present account.’ Ibid. 89. 


mpocbeica xavabetca Tov ye xaTOaveivy, Aj. 476. 
‘when it does but bring us nearer to, or remove us 
further from death.’ 


Allied to this is the sense ‘at least,’ ‘at all events.’ 


KaiTOL VLY OV KELVOS yy 0 OVATHVOS ToTE 
Katéxtay, aA’ autos wapoiGev wreETO, 
@ b > Nv b A AQ? 39 A 
@oT ovyt pavrelas y’ av ovte TH’ éy@ 

3 : 9 an 
BrAApaiy’ av obvex’ ote THS Av Tortepor. 


Oed, R. 855. 
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It is often added to ds and gors in the sense of 
quippe qui. 
avdpav mparev oe Kpivovres— 
bs ye €EéXvoas Sacpdv, Oecd. Tyr, 33-6. 
qui tributo laberaveris. 
GAN’ of Geol ode ponte THY TreTPwWLEVNV 
Epi KatacRéoecav— 
of ye tov dioavrT éu“e—oun oyov. Oecd. Col. 427. 
irw’ TO TavTnS capa TiLacOar YpEeawr, 
Hres ye THS ofjs mpovave vruyijs, Téxvoy. 
Alcest. 619. 
H ye nde wpos Oeovs 
é£eat’ axdavoto Thad arootnvas oréyns, 
Soph. £, 911. 
cut ne ad deos quidem domo impune exire liceat, 


With péy it is frequenvy used in a slightly weaker 
sense than pév yap, like our ‘that is to say,’ nempe, 
giuuuppe, scilrcet. 
_ In strong entreaty, expostulation, or iiceiadion ye 
often follows 7, with or without an interval. We often 
find pyre ye (Soph. Phil. 1409, Aesch. Prom. 649), un 
ov ye (Hecub. 408, Bacch. 951, Ion, 439), and py pot 
Ye, 28 


HH pol ye, wy pot, py StacKxavodicions. 
Ar. Equit. 13. 


See thid. 1100, Nubd. 84, 196, 267, 433, &c. 


But the ye is sometimes separated, and yet is part of 
the formula of deprecation. 
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Ha pe aren eanne ye 
Oavovt’, érrel ob pe LavTd y addis Eerov. 
Oecd. Col, 1409: 


un pos Gedy hoovay xy atroorpadis. 
Oecd. R. 326. 
pn Sita tov Svaotnvov dé y' aixlon. 
| Aj. 111. 
pen pot WOALW ye péuvobey Trav@reOpov 
éxOapvionte. Aesch. Theb. 71. 


Bn Sar’ apes y’ dv, @ téxvov, Spdons tdade. 
Eur. Suppl. 320. 
Here, of course, the ye may emphasise duos, ‘if you 
call yourself mine.’ 

So too in Bacch. 951, 

pn ov ye ta Nupoy Suoréons iSpupata 

xai Ilavoy Spas, &v exer ovpiypara. 
The sense may be, ‘Don’t you destroy the haunts of the 
Nymphs (whatever others may do),’ or the ye may be 
part of the expostulation. 

When assent is expressed, but some new consideration, 
or some demur or reservation is intended, we commonly 
find 8é ye, ‘aye, but,’ &. 

Tonos OE yy’ evpyoovaw ev peonuBpia 
Gadde Bpaxloy’ ed xareppiwnpévovs. 
Aesch. Suppl. 726. 
o 8 adOovntos ry’ ov« érlfnros méXes. 
‘Very true; but a man who is not envied is a 
man who is not worth envying. <Agam. 912. 
Cc 
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Both ef ye and ézre/ ye, gquoniam quidem, siquidem, are 
common, but they do not require special illustration. 

The particle ye is not used with the imperative, and it 
very rarely closely follows av, 87, or u7, though instances 
of each do occur. (Herc. Fur. 517, Ar. Thesm. 934.) 

The common practice of rendering ye ‘at least’ 
is much more often wrong than right. In truth this is, 
both in prose and poetry, a particle by which many, 
and sometimes very subtle, senses are conveyed; and a 
good deal of the higher scholarship is implied in the right 
understanding of it. The notion, that it was often a 
mere metrical and o¢iose supplement, must be dismissed, 
at all events in the interpretation of undoubtedly genuine 
passages in Attic Greek. 

dn. 

As a strengthened form of 8 it has nearly the sense 
of ovv and dpa, ‘then.’ The two are very often com- 
bined, as | | 

Spadow 56 6n tL; 10. ouyyovay Avoets. Epev. 
Eur. Phoen. 1277. 
jets 88 87 ri rHade ys Keypnpéevos ; 
Suppl. 457. 
pérrets Sé 89 re Spay aviKecroy Kaxdv ; 
Hippol. '722. 
vexpov Sé 67 viv Kelpevov Papod mrédras 


é&éBanov. Androm. 1156. 


1 On froi— ye, 9, etc., see Shilleto on Thue. ii. 40, 3. 
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See also Orest. 62, 101, 425, 580, 940. 
Conversely, dre 57 5 occurs Ar. Eccl. 195, 827. 


Soxeire Sn wor THaSe KoLWwveEtY yOovds 
Tapxaiov. 
‘Well, you do seem to me to have (as you say) 
some ancient connexion with this land.’ 
Aesch. Suppl. 319. 


It never stands first except in the epic 5) ydp and 
67) tore, which latter occurs also in Aesch. Zhebd. 202, - 
57 tor HpOnv SoBe mpds paxdpwv ALtas, 
and in the compound dyrore, olim. 
It is used as an adjunct to express some special 
emphasis or assurance of a fact, 
(a) With relatives, as 
éx 5é ths O€usy, 
fy 8 To pntpos Seutépa 108’ Eero 
pavTetov. 
‘ Who, as is well known,’ &. Aesch. Ewm. 2. 


| 0b 69 yorwOels téxrovas Siov wupds 
xtelyw Kixrwras. Eur. Alc. 4. 


Mevéraos @& 57 révde wrobv corefrapev. 
Soph. 47. 1045. 
The reading in Eur. Suppl. 162, 6 dj7a (57 ye MSS.) 

MoANOUVS WAETE OTpaTnAdTas, is Porson’s. The verse 
may be spurious. But in Soph. Phil. 130 we have 

ov S7ta, Téxvov, ToLKinws avdwpmévou 

Séyou Ta oupdépovra trav ael Adywv. 

c 2 
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(6) With superlatives, as pddsora Sy, tYyrtota 57 
(Pers. 333), peylorn 59 (Thuc. viii. 1), ncaddrAXdorta oy 
(Eur. Heracl. 794). Very often with one or more words 
intervening, as 


® Tov atravrev 57 Geapatrwv enol 

aNyioTov wv mpocetOov obOarpois éyw. Aj. 992. 
This hyperbaton is found also 
(c) With zroAvs, as 


ann to8t wodrAa pév pe Saxpicayra 87. 


Ocd. R. 66. 
érrel ToANG wev ai waxpal 


_ Gpépar xatéVevro 87 
Avrras eyyutépw. Oecd. Col. 1215. 


The formula zrodXa $n is very frequent. 


xaltot TONAG Mpos TroNAOUs pe 81) 
éfetrras. Soph. £i. 520. 


mo\Xal © atretAat ToANa 51) warn ern 
Oup@ xatnreirnoav. O4cd. Col. 658. 


@ ToANG 57 Kal Oeppa Kal ACy@ KaKa 
kal xepol Kal voroos poxOnaas eye. 

| Trach. 1046. 
@s WOANG OH Kai TavdE yevvaiw TaTpi 
éx« TovdE TAUTOD aTOMATOS Hryyeiias KAKA. 

Eur. Heracl. 53. 
mora 8n Evprovncavta Kal Oeppov atropakdpevov 
avdpixov Sparta 6n Kat modvv. Ar. Ach. 695. 
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Ar. Av. 139, and 
monv 81) ord &1) yuvain’ dplorav 
Aduvay "Axepovtiay tropedoas. Eur. Alcest. 442. 
(d) With imperatives and earnest exhortations, as ela 
57, 106 Sy, aye 84, hépe Sn. 
So 


Al. ela 59, plroe Aoyitat, rovpyov ovy éxas TOde. 
XO. ela 5), Eidos rpoxwmrov was tis edbtpeTriléro. 
Agam. 1628. 
It is used with a Hutte verb in the sense of ‘as it 
seems,’ ‘as bes now see.’ 
eyo & er’ Gddnv yaiav eit dn huyds. 

Eur. Med. 1024. 

TOUS ovKED Hiv Tod Adyou pétecTe 57}. 
. Heracl. 665. 
Anéav éxeEas ; olyetas Gavodaa 8n. 
—— Hel, 134. 
GAN’ a 57 mwavta taut’ éppypéva. 

Soph. 47. 1271. 
éy@ xparn 5) mwavra Kal Opévous & ex, 
‘thereupon J came into possession of.’ 

Ant. 173. 
Like fac, cat 67 is used in assuming some supposed 
case, meaning properly ‘ already that has been done,’ or 
‘now it is likely to be done.’ 


kat &1 teOvaoe tis pe S€Eeras Tons ; 
Eur. Med. 386. 
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kat ny Sédeypae ris 5é wou Teun péves ; 
Eum. 854. 
cat 8) Oupwpav ovtis dv dasdpd ppevi - 
dé£art, érretdy) Satpova Somos Kaxois, 
Cho. 556. 
cat 8) TO c@ppov Tovpoy ov TreiBet o’ icws" 
Sef 84 oe SetEas ro TpoTr@ SvehOapny. 
‘Supposing now (as I dare say is the ease) that 
my assertion of virtue does not convince 
you: then it is for you to show in what 
way I was corrupted.’ Hippol. 1007. 


xa On tapetxey, 


‘suppose that he has conceded this.’ Hel. 1057. 
The same combination means (a) ‘ before now,’ as 


xar 8) dlrov ves Extav’ ayvoias iro. 
Aesch. Suppl. 493. 
(b) ‘ Well, then,’ as 


wai 879 Aéyw oor wav Sowv Karevdopuny. 


Soph. #/. 892. 


Kat &n Aéyw cou’ Tov vexpdv Tis apTias 


Oarpas BéBnxe. Antig. 245. 


A \ 4 , 9 A 4 
xal dn wéreurrrat Kogpmov év Yepaiv exav. 


Theb. 468. 


xa 89 wéppacpat’ Sevpo 8 éEaxéAnerat. 
‘Well, I kave considered: and the matter comes 
to this.’ Suppl. 432. 


(c) ‘ Already,’ as 
cai 8) ‘mi Succais qv otpatnylow mvrais. Aj. 49. 
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cat 8n xoutles rpoomrdAvwy 65 éyyiOev. Ibid. 544. 

kal 8n waphKras opdyva takéwy éxas. Heracl. 673. 
wad & ‘al «pati orépavos. Med. 1065. 

xai 87 pev ody Twapovra, 

‘Nay rather, actually now present.’ Oecd Col. 31. 
@ote Kat 57 Touvoy avs éy ayopa xuAtvoerat. 
Vesp, 492. 

Combined with as, 57 conveys intense irony, especially 

with the emphatic ov. 


as 89 od cddppwr, Taya § ovy) codpova, 


‘ As if forsooth you only knew what virtue was.’ 
: Eur. Andr, 235. 


_ as 87 ov pot TUpavvos Apyeiwy éoet. 


Aesch, Ag. 1611. 


as 6&7 ov a tavta © éy xaip@ déyers. 
Oced. Col. 807. 


And this would be a better reading in Zph. Taur. 1184, 


ws 54) od adoais Adovais ayyedpatwyv, (MSS. as 
3 of) 
‘Of course—that you might save them through 
delight at the tidings.’ 


See also Eur. Hi. 947, Hel. 1038. Herc. Fur. 1407, 
ws 8 Te pidtpov Toit éywv paw éEcet, 


‘As if you will be at all the easier for having 
that charm applied.’ 
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The two particles are separated in Hel. 1378, 
as T@ Oavovre yapita 51) cvvexrrovar. 
With a participle it has the sense of tanguam, with a 
slight irony ; 
ws 51 Oeovs brrexdSpapovpevos Huaproy auabas. 
Phoen. 873. 
. mpocépxetat ws 5%) KaTamrioperos pe. 
| Fquit. 691-3. 
odtos Se SveptArXawver, ds 6% SeFvds, sc. wy. 
Vesp. 1315. 
Very often ov 57 and re dy occur where the context 
alone must determine whether 67 means ‘then,’ or is 
merely emphatic. 
ov 84 ror, @ Eéy’, aud’ enol orévers rade. 
| Aj. 1180. 
tt dn tor’, @ Eév’, OD emioxotrav orévets ; 
: Ibid. 1184. 
xat 57 «at, ‘and moreover, often occurs in prose, 
where the latter «ai may generally be taken to qualify 
the word next following. Plato, Phaedr. page 260a, 
wal 57 cal 76 viv NexOev ovK aderéor, 


‘we must not give up this point as well as the 
others.’ 


dnra, dnbev (d7n0e). 


These are adverbial expansions of 67, the latter 
sometimes combined with ws either before or after it. 
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When a word is repeated with assent, 5#ra is added, 
as 
Zevds dé yevyyntop ios. 
XO. iocrro Sijra rpevpevods am’ duparos. 
Aesch. Suppl. 202. 


eldas dv alcay rivde auvyyvoin Bporois. 
AA. avyyvoiro 547 Kat mapacrain mpodpwv. 
Ibid. 211. 


TE. drretps rolvuy, cai av, wai, Komece pe. 
OL. xoprtéren 570. Oced. R. 404. 
Sopous tratp@ous édovTes péreoe Edy aiypud. 
HM. pércos 876", of, «.7.2. Thebd. 972. 
So 
Tetuppévor—retuppévoe On6’. Ib. 882. 


THVENAD kaddlvixos—rivedra dij7’, elarep kaneis. 
Ar. Ach, 1227. 


xat Sra, ‘and did you then ?’—or without a question, 
is a combination occasionally found. 


cat Sir’ étoApas roved’ brepBalvewy vopovs ; 


Soph. Ané. 449. 


kal nra diraOnvatos hv breppuas. 
Ar. Ach. 142. 
In strong and indignant denial ov d7ra, ‘no indeed!’ is 
used. 
ov Ot’, eet pe Kal Kactyvyntou TUyae 
telpovo’ “AtAavTos. Aesch. Prom. 355. 
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ov On’, erred rou Thy pay avrix’ jyuépayv— 
ovdels Epwros TODS edalver’ aperav. 
Oced. Col. 433, 436. 


e 


AN. opds ; dtravdgs dv xaxois pidotor aois. 
GE. ov dpra, pndev robr’ ovedlons éuoi. Androm. 87. 


7 al veooooy Tévde (KTEVETS) ; 
ME. ov Sara Ouyarpi 8, Rv Oérn, S00@ xraveiv. 
Ibid. 442. 


_ov dir’, émrel trav peydXa ¥' 9 Tpola orévot. 
_ Cyel. 198. 


Similarly we have yu Sra in strong deprecation. 
pode ator’ ein? 
ws Zevs vuas eis ampsowrov 
hy’ eicéBarev, pry Sir’, abral & 
bpas avrds. Aesch. Prom. 1094. 
py Sara, Oupe, yn ov y épyaoy rade. Med. 1056. 
The ironical 670ev, ‘forsooth, stands either first or 
second in a sentence. 
éxeptounoas OnOev ws Taid’ dyta pe, 
‘as if I were a child indeed!’ Prom. 1007. 
THs éxelvos ovdapa 
Brdoras épaver, dnOev ovdeyv ioropwr, 
‘pretending to know nothing about it,’ 
Trach. 381. 


eloipev és olxous, d70ev ws Oavovpevor. 
Orest. 1119. 
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‘os 6n0ev ovk cidvia tafetpyacpéva. Ibid. 1320. 
‘HA. rexeiy pw éBotrer’ acbevj, rougde Sous. 
OP. ws 670¢ raidas un téxoss trovaropas. 
Eur. Zi. 267. 
In Med. 785 for ryvde yn pevyew yOdva, there was 
a var. lect, 50 pn hevryew yOova. 
ot Mavriwns—vrampecay Kat odtyous, dua EvAXE- 
yovres ef’ & €EAAOoy SHOev. Thre. 1. iii. 1. 
THs 8 AOnvaiwy xOoves 
dfw Oearny SiOev, ws obn Svr’ éudv. 
Eur. Jon, 655. 


9 
Ne 
This particle is used, like 57, in emphatic assertion, 


but it stands first, whereas 5s follows, as 4 aroAXd = 
wodnXa 57. The two are combined in Aesch. Cho. 729, 


7 89 KAY exelvos evdpave’ voor, 
ev av mv@nra: pdbav. 
We also find both Saou (Ar. Ach. 122) and 7 
Wau, a8 
7} Tov winpas viv Oéparres Fryov ex Hovov. 
Eur. Suppl. 762. 
7) Tov viv €yOpav Thy mply exBadodca viv 


els alxrov AOE mrupt KaTyOarwpéerns. 
: Troad, 59. 
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See 4j. 850, 1229. This formula, used also by Plato, 
is both interrogative and emphatic. The question is 
more common with ov 7rov, as 

ov rrov viv ‘EXévns aioypoy drEcer KéOS ; 
Hel, 135. 
ov trou dpove pev ed, To 8 Sppa pov voce ; 
Ibid. 575. 
ob trou mpooyrers Biorov ; @ Tddaw’ eyo. 
Ihid. 791. 
In Agam. 1031 we have— 
} palverai ye xui caxav KAVEL ppevan. 
In Theb. 667— 
H Ont av ely rravdicas yevddvupos 
Ainn Evvotica dati ravrorp@ dpévas. 
In Antig. 323, 
} Sewvov, & Saxe? ye, cai ypevdy Soxeiv. 
Ibid. 484, 

) VOV Eyam pev ovK avnp, avtTn 5 avnp. | 

Both 4 vroAda and 7 xdpta are extremely common, 


€.9.— 
q TWOANG pev 67 TaVv é“av erelEate. Hum. 106. 


% TONG 87 wabodea Kal patav éyo. Ibid. 139. 

See also 47. 1417, #7. 622, 1456, Agam. 694 (# 

wodvOpnvov aiava), Phoen. 697, Rhes. 266, 915, 
Hel. 765. . 


} kapta velkous toro épav Tapoiyopat. 


Aesch. Suppl. 446. 
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‘§ xdpra Nampa Kal kat’ Supa Kad duo. 
Soph. Z'rach. 379. 
See Ay. 1359, Hl. 312, Hum, 204, Agam. 575. 


In Platonic dialogue we often find 4 ydp; ‘is it not 
so ?’ 


4 yap voels Odarrewv od, amdppntov oXet ; 
‘What! are you really thinking of burying him 
when the state has forbidden it ?’ 
Soph. Ané. 44. 


See Agam. 1337, Soph. Hl. 1221, Phil. 248, Phoen. 
1673. | 
Similarly d\n’ 7, ‘can it really be that?’ 
adn’ 7} yuvaueey és wroAuv Soxets ponety ; . 


_ Aesch. Suppl. 890. 


TOS elTas ; ann’ 9 Kal copes ALANGas wr; 
Alcest. 58. 


GX’ 7 Te KetOev rrordépcov mremovOaper ; 
| Herc. Fur. 1128. 
GAN’ 4 Kpumrrov Aoxov eiorralaas Siodwnre ; 
Ries. 560. 


AA. AX’ Fj TprxoBpwres TOUS AOdous wou KaTépayon ; 
Al. add’ 4 wpod Selrrvou tiv plwapkvy caréd5opat ; 
Ar. Ach, 1111. 


GXN ho ériavév Tus amrrepos paris ; 
‘Well then, was it some report, not a warning 
from the omen of birds, that you fed upon ?’ 
Agam. 267. 
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Sometimes 4 simply asks the question, as 
7) yap tt Novrrov THSe yudtav épeis; Prom. 764. 
i} wpos Sdpapros éEavictatas Opsvov; Ibid. 786. 
Often too it means sane, ‘in sooth.’ 


} Svomeras dy Tovs éuovs aOXous hépors, 
dt Oaveiv pév dotiv ov wempepéevor. 


Prom. 771. 





a 
Kal. 


This particle, ‘and,’ ‘also, ‘even,’ has the same 
relation to te as e¢ has to gue. As the Romans say 
paterque et filius, not et pater filiusque, so the Greeks 
say warnp re cad vids, not Kal waTip vids Te. 

Hence in a few passages such as Aesch. Suppl. 742, 


@s Kal patalwv avoclwy Te KvwodNowv 


éyovras opyas, yon purdocecOat paras, 


the xai must be taken separately, as here as «al 
éxovras = érrevd)) wal éyovor, an instance of accusative 
absolute, 

Oed. Col. 1393, 

wakdryyeAr tov 
. kal raot Kadpelowot tots cavtod 0 dua 
TLOTOLTL TUL AaYOLTAY K.T.D. 

_ Besides re—xat = que et, we find often xcai—xai = ef 
—et, and tre—te = que—que, the last mostly in epic, as 
matinp avopwv te Oewv te, Ll. 1. 544. 
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Note here, that re combines with os to express 
consequence or result by Hore, with olos to express 
power or capability by ofos ve, and with the relative 
to express terms or conditions, é¢’ ore dapytptov 
a7rotivecy, ‘on condition of paying a sum of money.’ 

The Greeks use xai very often where the Romans 
use vel and efiam. 

Both et «ati and xat ei are used, and generally with 
this difference, that e¢ xa‘ implies an admitted fact, 
‘even though, «at e¢ a somewhat improbable sup- 
position, ‘ even if.’ So Oed. R. 302, 


Tod pev, ef Kad 7) (AEreLs, Ppovets 5 Gpws 
ol voow cvvertiv. 


xeivois 8 tows cei Sel’ érreppwaaOn réyeuv 

THS OHS aywryiis, 018’ éy@ K.7.r. 

‘even if they have ventured to say strong things 
about taking you away.’ Oed. Col. 661. 


Here it is difficult to distinguish the one phrase from 
the other. 
kal yap eb yépwy eyo, 
TO THASE Yapas OV yeynpaKe GOévos. Thid. 726. 
kal ratr ‘Idcwv traidas éFavéFetat 
madoxovtas, e Kab pntpl Svadopay exer; 
ae. ‘even if he has a quarrel with the mother.’ 
Eur. Med. 74. 


ov traida Sofes Stodhecat, Kei 7) KTEVELS, 
‘even if you shall not really be the murderess.’ 
Ion. 1024. 
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veavias yevov 
Epyoos, Kel 41) TO Ypovw mdpeoTi cot. 


Ihd, 1041,: 


Nena Se Bopov Tovee, Kei Oaveiv pe ypr. 
Ibid, 1401. 


Etiam st mihi moriendum sit; while ef nal Oaveiv 
pe yp would be etiam si mihi moriendum est. 

The combination «al ydp is common, but it is rarely, 
if ever, @ mere synonym or expansion of ydp. It 
should be rendered ‘for even,’ ‘for also, &c. So Ay. 669, 


Kal yap 7a Sewa nal Ta Kaprepwrata 

Tipais Urrelxel, 

‘for even things of power and things of mightiest 
strength obey the powers that be.’ © 


kal yap darépp 76 y' &d 
apdaceww, ere rbOorro, xépdos ewrrond. 
Trach, 92. 
nal yap ‘Hréxrpay Sond 
arelyew, adedgiy Hv éutv, 
‘for if I mistake not, here comes my sister 
Electra too.’ Aesch. Cho. 14. 


kal yap év rais oixlaus 
TAVTALS EmrLTpOTOLS Kat Taplasor xpapeba, 
| Eccles, 211. 
Seldom in the earlier Attic, but frequently in Plato 
and Xenophon, we find xar—Bé, where 6é is the copula 
and xai is ‘also,’ 
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éyyus TapecTas Kal Tpdcw 5 arocraToy, 
‘and also when far away.’ Aesch. Hum. 65. 

So Prom. 994, | 

wat aed év rovros Neyo, 
‘and you too I reckon among these.’ 

With an interrogation xal mas, xal tis, xal roi, &c. 
are used ironically to ask a question which is regarded 
as somewhat absurd, as 

kat tly 708’ eEleowt’ av ayyéXov TAX ; 

‘and pray what messenger could arrive with 
such speed as that ? Agam, 271. 

kal ras bralOav cau av idpnv TO cov; 

‘surely I should not cure your body by setting 
fire to it?’ Trach. 1210, 


Generally, though not always, the inverted order of 
the words, was «al, tis wal, &c. asks a question where 
information is really required. 

molov ypovou 5é al remropOntat rons ; 


KA. Tijs viv Texovons pas Tod edbppovns réyw. 
Agam. 269. 


mas cal uy é€erpatat ; ap aiSovpevor; 
Eur. Hee. 515. 
Yet in Aj. 50, the question 
kal mas éréaye Yeipa patpooay ddvov ; 
is answered by éyw og’ azreipyw. 
XP. cat rod oti otros ; Oaiud rol pw’ darépyerat. 


HA. xat’ olxov, 7505 ov5é pntpd Sucyepys. El. 928. 
D 
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OI. wad rls ypovos trotad’ eativ obferAnruOas ; 
IO. oyedov tt rpocberv 4 od Triad éywv yOoves 
apynv épaivov. Ocd. T. 735. 
xal vov is a formula very often used where a practical 
illustration is given of some preceding general state- 
ment. 
cal vov duAdoow Aaptrados TO op Boron, 
‘and accordingly here I am, watching for the 
concerted signal of a bright flame.’ Agam. 8. 
kal vov er oxnvais oe vauTixais op@ 
Alavros. Aj. 3. 


cal vov kar olxouvs cvvdérous aixileras. Ibid. 65. 
cal viv adedda tovde xnpvEas éyw. Antig. 192. 
In combination with dy (sometimes called ‘conso- 
pitum,’ because its force is, as it were, dormant) we 
often find «ad, especially in the latter Attic, under the 
crasis nav. So mdpes xdv opixpov eiretv, Soph. Hi. 
1482. 
nv © ovv xatapion xdv aypvny, 
‘if he skould close his eyes, be it ever so little.’ 
Ar. Vesp. 92. 


pep and de. 


These particles, apparently containing the roots one 
and two, though most extensively used by all Greek 
writers, have neither Latin nor English representatives. 
Where the Greeks say od pev Steacos el, aaryp Sé 
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adtxos, the Romans generally say tu justus es, pater 
injustus ; and we can only say ‘ You are honest, while 
your father is dishonest.’ 

Both pév and 6é are often used ey: ; for 
instance, many of the tragedies commence with sér, 
not followed by any antithetical 6é, which in many 
cases may be mentally supplied. So too mpatov peév 
is usually answered by ézrevra, without dé Very often 
d5é = autem merely connects or combines a narrative ; 
and equally common is its adversative use ‘but,’ = at 
or sed. Sometimes it is used im apodosi, or to resume 
the thread of an argument or to introduce a 
question, as 


ppdcov pob—rroaov 56 Pers. 335. 


With these few facts borne in mind, young students 
will find no serious difficulty in the uses of these 
particles. 


, 
pny. 


This particle, a strengthened form of puév, has several 
well-marked and important meanings. 
By itself it means ‘but,’ as | 
Neyo pv OTe Trowmtal Hyiv eiai TUES. 
. Plato, p. 810. 
tre pay aorudvaxtas paxapas Oeovs ayaNoorrTes. 
Aesch. Suppl. 995. 
Oecd. Col. 182 reo pav, at sequere. 
D2. 
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It-has a remarkable tendency to be followed by ve 


with a word intervening. Thus ov pny—ye is nec 
tamen : 


ov psy atipol y éx Oeay teOvnEowev. Agam. 1250. 
ov NV axoptractos y Edlotatas TUAaLS. 

Theb. 553. 
OU pny Te Trowvais y @opny tolatcl pe 
Katioyvaveto ba. Prom. 276, 


ov my 7 pevyw ovee ps’ et Oaveiv ypewr. 
Iph. T. 1004. 


ov 2 Oavoyvri y ide ovvydouat, thes. 958. 


Kab pny mapa ye xov Noyous GAXov KAvov. 
Pers, 266. 
Kat pny Exeiva y' 7) TUX Once Karas. 
. Eur, #1 648. 
Kai pny én auras y° eicitw Sopewv rvdas. 
Ibid. 661. 
OP. wai puny 108’ épkas Sis Oavety ov'y alopas. 
IY. adn’ avd’ dye env aot ye Tipwpovevos. 
Orest. 1116. 


When ve precedes, the formula means tamen. 


euot & ayav 85 ove appdvrictos Wana | 
viKns Tadaas HOE, TdY YpdVe ye perv. 
 Agam, 1348. 


NOryeov ye "NV evKNELaY OvY Spas Sony 


cauT@ Te Kauot mpocBanreis; Soph. El. 973. 
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Spa ye "NV, OU auLKpos, OU, aywv de. 


Oed. Col. 587. 
yaip’, ob yap uly gore ToOTO, coi ye pry, 
‘though it is to you.’ Orest. 1083. 
peydra errivoeis deliv, paxdpios ye pv Kupyoas 

écet Rhes. 195. 
ovk old’ axpiBas, eixdoat ye pny dpa. 
Ibid. 284. 


paxpav yap Eprret yipus, Eupavys ye ny. 
Eur. El. 754. 
Similarly: ye ev 57 means ‘however’ in Soph. £1. 
1243, Trach. 484, Agam. 644, 860, Hum. 397, and 
ye pevroe. in Hum. 561, Pers. 388, Theb. 713, Philoct. 
93, Eur. Heracl. 267, 637, 
jew ye pévroe xdpua aor dépov péya. | 
Krdbou ye pev 5%), Kata vomous adixtopwr, 
xeivtat trap viv mpos Geots aywvlots. 
Aesch. Suppl. 237. 
paxpayv ye ev 51 pjow ov orépyer Todt. 
Ibid. 2€9. 
SeSovs ye pev 87 Svorvyeves undev Sidov. Hel. 1259. 
The interrogatives ri pyv; ri py od; and ri 
paNora ; mean ‘ why not,’ or ‘ of course.’ 
HA. Euvawveis ; OP. ri pv ob; Soph. £1. 1280. 
HM. Soxe? ydp ; HM. ti pny od; Ries. 706. 
With ri wav we may supply adn, ‘why, what but 
this ?’ 2c. ‘ of course.’ 
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Onpes 8€ xnpatvovas xal Bporot, Ti pHy ; 
Aesch. Suppl. 976. 


Aeyovow Huds ws OXwAdTaS Ti nv; Agam. 655. | 
Eypnoa toivas Tov TaTpos Téuryar Ti py ; 
Eum. 194. 
This formula is common in Plato, eg. in page 36 
(Philebus) it occurs thrice. 
The combination # ynv has three peculiar meanings :— 


(a) In taking an oath, ‘I truly will do so-and-so.” 


&a8 Spxov avT@ mpocBarov Siapocev 
}) ply Tov ayytothpa Tobde TOU WAaBOUS 
Evv wadl Kad yuvaced Sovraoe ere. 


Soph. Trach. 255. 


HP. duvu Atos vuv rod ae duoavros xdpa. 
TA. 4 phy ti Spdoew; nal 10d éEetpyjoerar ; 
Ind. 1185. 
dpvuct 8 aiypny 
} unv Nadav dorv Kadpueiwv Bia. Theb. 526. 
(b) In expressing a threat. 


7 env ere Levs xaitrep av0ain dppovav 
éoTau TATrELvos. Prom, 928. 


\ vw > 9 a 
H pny ér’ éuod 


xpetav &eu paxdpmv mpvtaus. Itnd. 175. 
} PY ov Kavev TovdE AvTrNOEls Eres. . 
Oed. Col. 816. 


» } Herodotus ii, 118, 2, and iii. 99, 1, has ph pay = pho pn: 
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) phy ov tava Kalrep @uos dv ayav. . 
Alcest. 64, 
fh pay od tovros TO ypsvy wor’ ayGécet. 
Ar. Nub. 865. 


pny éya oe thpepov axvtn Bréresv rrowjow. 


Vesp. 643. 
phy we wavae THs UBpews TaUTAS WaTp. 
| Av, 1259. 


(c) In the sense of nihilominus, or erede mihs. 
7 pny rol 4 Surrnvos elyov édrribas 
TOANAS ev vpiv. Eur. Med. 1032. 
TIP. pndév éyxéreu’ dyav. 
KP. 7 pv xerevoo, 
‘but I will give orders,’ Prom. 72. 
7} phy ey cov yarépous pellovas Korat, 
‘I can tell you, I punish greater men than you.” 
Ar. Vesp, 258 
 LYV TOND Spiwvtares y Yu ray Tap Huiv. 
Bid. 278. 
The formula «ai piv, ‘ bub heve comes,’ &c. is used 
(a) to introduce a new character on the stage. 


A NX > 9 és6A Q 
Kab un €s avrToy Karpov. olde mTAnoloy 


TAPELcLy. Ay, 1168. 
kai pny ov ganeyga Tow oTpAaTNAATHY 


Ayapéuvoy’. Ibid, 1223. 


xal piv oped Tddawav. Edpydieny éuob 
Sdpuapta tHv Kpéovras. . Antig, 1180. 
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(b) The same, with or without ye, means, ‘ well, but,’ — 
and ‘ well, then.’ 
Kad piv 6 xpnopos ovnér’ dx Kaduppdroy 
éoras SedopKas. A gam. 1149. 


Kad phy wenonas y os Opaciver Bar 1héov 
Bpéreov alwa, xdmos év Sdpors péver. Ibid. 1159. 


kat pnv hoBotci y' abroy éEeXvodunv. Aj. 531. 


Kal yy tédas ye MpocToAas purAdooerar. 
| Ibid. 539. 
See also El. 1045, 1188, Prom. 1006, Pers. 266, 
Theb. 234, Eur. Suppl. 393, 697. 
We have dada pny in Pers. 235, adn’ ovdé phy in 
Cho. 181, ‘ yet neither,’ and in Eur. Hel. 1047, 


GAN’ ovbe piv vabs éoru 4 cwbetpev av. 


OU ri pajy occurs in Soph. £7. 817. 


ov and LY. 


The former of these negatives a fact, or denies the 
existence of something, as ov« gore tadta, ovK édre€e, ovK 
éguye, &c. | 

But sy always contemplates some result, and is 
therefore used in all conditions, wishes, prohibitions, 
warnings, and generally with infinitive moods. Thus 
et wy Néyers, et yap (or e¥Oe) wm yévouro Or eyéveEro, 19) 
Toilet OF Toujons, Goa 7 AGOy oe, TOLOUTOS eoTLY WaTE 
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pnddva doBeiaGar, &c. Thus ov is called objective, and 
pen subjective, 

By a very common idiom, both these negatives are re- 
peated even several times, as ovdels Aéyes ovdev ovdapuds, 
2H oe NaOn pndels undapcder eioeAOwv. This with us is 
a mere vulgarism, ‘he didn’t say nothing to nobody.’ 

Where ov is used when something known and finite is 
denied, 447 is used where there is uncertainty. Hence ds 
ov Aéyes, TOV OV AéyovTa, Tov OvK ad.xop, refer to a par- 
_ ticular person, 4 or B. But ds (or doris) 7) A€éyet, O 7 
Aéywr, gui non dicat, rov un adsxov avdpa, express a class 
of persons supposed or conceived to exist. Sometimes 
we find the abbreviated formula tov te adsxov cal pn, 
for kal Tov py. 

With indefinite relatives yo is regularly used where 
the Romans employ the subjunctive. So 


TOS yap; Hye mde pds Oeods 
éEeot’ axdavto tHad atrooriva oréyys. 


Soph. Ei. 911, 


ov ny 'oTt Katpos, 4 paxpay Bovrovu rEéyerv. 
| Ibid. 1259. 
@ pn ore Spavre niBee avd Erros poBel. 
Oed. Tyr. 296 ; Ant. 691; Phil. 265: Iph. Aul. 523, 823. 
Hence with adore, expressing a result or contingency, 
followed by an infinitive mood, 7 is almost invariably 
found. See, however, Soph. Zl. 780; Hel. 108; Phoen. 
1358, But while the Greeks say rovodros éoriw Wate 
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undéva hofeicGas, which is a general proposition, they 
would say, describing the known character and habit of 
A or B, and speaking of a fact, rosottos dorevy dare 
ovdéva hoPetras. 
q Toaovd éyess 
TOALNS pscwTOY, WaTE TAS Euas oTEeyas 
ixov ; Soph. Qed. R, 532. 
4 8 de TANPOV WoTeE TO piLdoTope 7 
Evveot’, Epivov ovr’ éexpoRovpévn. ; 
Soph. E7?. 276. 
Where we say ‘I think you are not, the Greeks 
generally say, ‘I don’t think you are.’ Hence ov dni, 
ov Sox@, ove olopat oe ToLtovTov elvat, is more usual 
than S0«@ oe su TowovToy elvat, But there is a real 
difference of meaning between ov« éFeors Aéyerv, ‘it is 
not permitted to speak, and é£eors pa Aéyesv, ‘you 
need not speak unless you like.’ So 
@vOpwre, Bavrer wn BrEre eis Tas Kiyras ; 
Ar. Ach. 1108. 
ov SUvapas pt) yeAay, 
non possum non ridere, Ran. 42. 


tovade yap uy Cnv ee. Scph. Phil, 418. 
xpiv rovde wn Env und opav ddos rdde. 
| Eur. Heracl. 969. 
The infinitive sometimes takes od and not yj, as in 


el Tor vowilers Gvdpa ovyyevh KaKas 
Spav ovy vpéFewy rv Sixny, ove ev hoovels. 


Ocd. R. 531. 
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‘Where the sense is, ef voplfecs Ste ovy UpéFeas. Both 
éypyv oe wy and ove éypyv ae occur, as Phil. 1363, 
Hipp. 507, where ypiv péev ot o apaptdvew = ove 
éypnv. See Androm. 100, 214, 607; Med. 294; 
Suppl. 22. 

So far the differences between od and ju) are pretty 
clear. But the combinations od sy) and pu) ov! often 
create difficulty to students, the former especially, which 
is used both interrogatively and as a direct statement 
that something will not take place. 

A little care, however, will distinguish these. When 
we find od py AaOy, od pH Puyworv, &., the phrase 
may always be rendered ‘there is no chance of his 
escaping notice,’ ‘ there is no fear of their escape,’ &c. 

And a few passages which occur where the full 
formula is expressed, od Se.vov dart or ov doBos éott 
py, &c., seem to show that this is the origin of the 
phrase. 

Sometimes, however, we find such phrases as ovdets p27) 
yévnrat, ‘there is no chance of any one becoming’ so- 
and-so. We cannot here supply ¢dBos, yet it is clear 
that this is but a variety of the original idiom. 

Some’ doubt has been felt whether the first aorist 
subjunctive or the future indicative is the more correct, 
é.g. ov pn mpakes or ov py mpakns. The above con- 


1 Professor Kennedy calls pf od “the most difficult point in 
Greek grammar, and not adequately explained in any treatise he 
has read ” (Studia Scphoclea, p, 45), 
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sideration gives the preference to the subjunctive. We 
find however instances of the future. where the subjunc- 
tive cannot be used, as 


od py a’ éx Tavd épavoy, 
® yépov, dxovrd tus aEes. Soph. Oed. Col. 177. 
cadas yap elrre Tetpecias ov 4 Tore 
aod THVdE Yi oixoDYTOS ED mrpaEELY TOXLY. 
| Phoen. 1590. 
GAN’ clo.8’. oF cor py weOéroual wore. 
| Electr. 1052.1 
With an interrogation (a form of speaking which the 
Greeks were very partial to), od » with a future 
conveys a strong and rather impatient command, as 
ov 4m Tpocoicers xelpa, ‘don’t touch me,’ ‘lay your 
hand on me if you dare!’ 
Ov p42) WodcE ToVTOLALW ecKopodiapEévots ; 
Ar. Ach. 166. 
Sometimes, as in Oed. FR. 637, and A. 75, two clauses 
are combined, the first with ov, the second with p» 
added to it, e.g. ov amet kai un évradOa peveis ; 
@ Sewa rAéEac’, ovyl cvyxAQoEs oTOLa 
cai pn peOnaes adOis aioxlarous Adyous ; 
Hippo. 498. 
This idiom is more difficult to explain. ‘ Will you not 
not’ do so-and-so, 7,¢. will you not abstain from doing ? is 


1 Even the future occurs with yy in the sense of ‘lest.’ See 
Ar. Eccl. 495, and on Aesch. Pers, 124, 
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not 4 satisfactory solution, because it does not account for 
the subjective 47. Possibly, it is but an interrogative 
variety of the former idiom, ‘ Is there no chance of your 
not doing?’ 2. ‘pray don’t do.’ Or thus, ‘ Will you not 
attend to the command px qroujons, don’t dow?’ In 
either case, the future must be a modification of the 
subjunctive, from the formula being regarded as a 
simple interrogative. 

Where the participle stands for the verb with e:, 47 
is of course necessary. So xaxds dy elnv un Spav (or 
Spacas) rdde, ‘I should be base if I did not do this’ ; 
py Svtwv Oedv, Slen ovx Eats, ‘ there is no such a thing 
as justice, if there are no such beings as gods’; pi 
tuxev, ‘if I fail to obtain, Ach. 466, Hum. 455; gr 
xupnoas, Phoen. 490, But xaxds dori ov Spay rade, is 
‘he is base for not doing this.’ 


Kpelacwy yap ioba pnnér dv 4h Cav tTudros. 
| Ged. Tyr. 1368. 
mara S¢ pn twapov Oavydlerat, = et p17) TapeoTe, 
‘I wonder that he is not hete already.’ 
Ibid, 289. 


' ANN és 168’ HEEtS pty Néyeov ye TodvSixov. 
Ibid. 1158, 
When the preceding clause contains a negative, or 
involves a negative idea, then ov is added to yu in the 
second clause, as ri pwédAANess (= Ti od orrevdes) TO “7 
ov dpdcat; and 
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ducddyntos yap av 


elnv ToravOe 4%) OU KaTOLKTEipey edpay. 
‘I should be heartless if I did not pity,’ &c. 
Oed. B. 13. 


ph w atindons Td ph od Oavetv adv cor. 
‘Do not refuse to let me die with you.’ 
| Ant. 544. 


This use is very extensive, especially in poetry, e.g. 


in v. 283 of the same play, 7) mapas TO wy ov dpdoat. 


Kal rocove éxoptrace, 


pnd Gy rd cepvov rip vev eipyabety Atos, 


\ ‘ bd ed 4 e a ? 
TO £LN OU KAT AKPWY WEepyapowv eXely Trodw. 


Phoen. 1174. 


Another use of ph od implies an ellipse of Sé5ouxa, as 


un ov TUYNS THS adnOeias, ‘I am afraid you will not 
hit the truth,’ 


vixwpevos pev THVvde p17 OV MOANS ALY. 
Rthes. 115. 


pny apabets roles Geds 
TO COV KaKoVv KOTpOvGA’ pn Ov Teloys Todots, 


vereor ut peritis id persuadeas, Troad. 981. 


Or with 7 only, as 


Hn yap ce Opiivos ovpos eis ExOpav Bary. 


Prom. 396. 


The full syntax occurs Eur. £7, 568. 


manrat dédorxa, wy ov ty’ OUKET Ev ports. 
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Either ovdéy or ro pdev is used in the sense of nihilt, 
a nobody or a mere nothing. Rarely, and somewhat 
inaccurately, wndev is used without the article, where 
strict logic requires ovdéy. So xaml pndev epyerar 
stands for ét 76 umdev in Soph. £1. 1000. 

When a relative conveys any notion of indefiniteness, 
‘oF purpose, cause, or condition, jj, and not ov is used, 
affecting even the participle (Zro. 1166). Thus 


ebeuyor évOa pr ovvolunv. Oecd. R. 79. 
tis éuovd aOALwrepos av ein, 
bv pun EEeote array ti déxecOas; = Ib. 817. 


Sometimes (in poetry especially) ro yj stands for 
wore yn, ‘to the not doing’ of something being re- 
garded as aresult. So Agam. 552, 

TO pATroT avOss pnd avacrivar pérety, 
“they are dead and gone, so that a return to life is 
no care to them.’ 


A peculiar use of #7 is to ask a question, directly or 
indirectly, where a negative answer is expected. Thus, 
pn Néyers TadTa Sixaca elvat; ‘Surely you do not call 
that just, do you?’ | 

Trach. 316, wt Ta&v tupdvvev; Edpirov avopd tis 
7yv; ‘She was not one of the royal family, was she?’ 
Aesch. Prom. 255, yo} rod re mpotBns tavde xab repar- 
tépw ; and 980. Pers. 346, Ag. 665. Indirectly, with 
the indicative, yn signifies ‘whether. Soph. And. 
1253, ; 
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GN eicoperOa py Tt Kal Kardoxerov 
Kpudfh kadurre: xapdla Ovpoupévy. 


Oéro rruPécAar, pr “srl Tots TddNas Kaxois 
mTpockeipevoy Tt wha ony Sdxver ppéva. 


Heracl. 482. . 


érloxes, as Av mpovEcpevynaw otiBov, 
pen Tus TodLT@Y ev tTPeIBo havralerac. 
Phoen. 92. 


oxorretre pn Soxnaw eiyer’ éx Oeav. Hel. 119. 


Whether pov is compounded of pi ody, and is 
identical with num, or has a different origin, it falls 
under this head; but it is mostly used when a negative 
reply is expected. 

pov Ti poe péeya 
TapeoTe TWpes KaKoLoL TéuTrOVTEs KAKOD ; 


Philoct, 1265. 


pov nat Oeds rep imépm remAnypLévos ; 
Ag. 1174, 


pov éx Gedy Tod xatvov ayyerets Eros; Tro. 55. 


Similarly Sé5occa pr) )XGe means ‘I am afraid he 
went,’ lit. ‘I have fears as to whether he went.’ 

Even in conditional clauses, if the negative adheres 
strictly to the verb, ov is sometimes used, ¢.g. et ov eds 
for et xw@AvELs, 


3 A , 9 ZY 4 a 
et Tous Oavovras oun eas Odrrew rapov; 


Ajax, 1131. 
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et 8 ov wapovons tavta revEopat oéBev, 
pevét@ Kat’ olKous. Iph, Aul. 995. 


el 8 ovKer éott, Ion 347, 388. 


Where a participle has the virtual sense of an infini- 
tive, 4 is used, as SnAwow py yeyos = ue my 
ryyeryovévat, Aj. 472. So Qed. Col, 797, adr’ oda yap 
oe ravTa py TelOwv, 161, where perhaps qre/owy should 
be read. Or if a participle may be resolved into a 
condition, as Philoct. 935, adN ws peOnowv pentrol’ 
@0’ opd mddu = ws eb Oéror oy Tore peOrévan, 

When a participle with a negative is continued 
from, or forms part of, a clause containing a prayer 
or command, 7 is used, as 


xaipe—o TvOu0s ava€, 
rofots idrrwv pnKér’ eis Huas Bern. 
Aesch. Agam. 491—3. 


arroticov—pn béx’ éumrjoas ern.  Orest, 655, 


ih) atraye oTparor, 
Ta TOY Arpedav pn péevav peAAHpaTa. 
Iph, Aul. 817. 
payav ride, wartep, 
Blaca py dirous opev 
Supacry évdixots, Aesch. Suppl. 791. 


In Theb, 431, 


tls advOpa Koprravoyta pi) Tpécas pevel ; 
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the 47) is wrongly used, and the verse is probably an 
interpolation. A similar anomaly occurs in Eur. Heracl. 
533, 

etpnua yap Tot pn pirowvyoio’ éyw 

KddNoTov nUpynK’ evKrEds AsTreiv Biov. 

Thuc. viii. 68, fin. yarerov Fv tov *AOnvaiov 
Sjpov wavdoat, Kal ov movov 7 UiIriKOoOV GyTa adda 
Kal «Td. 

With a deliberative subjunctive, should I or not? 7 
must be used, as 

Tas ae ceBilw 
Un brepdpas py? vrondprpas 
Kalpov YapLTos ; Ag. 758. 
elrrw TL Tov elwOorwy, @ SéoroeTa ; 
pnd’ Erepov aoretov Tt; Ran. 1. 
Sia Tv yoavny ovv pnt’ axovo nO Opa ; 
Thesm. 19. 
A very peculiar use of yj occurs in strong assever- 
ations which assume the form of an oath. 
toto vov Zevs, 
Bn pev tots trrrrotow avip éroxnoetar aAXos. 
Il, x. 329. 
pa Thy Adpodityy, pn "yo o° adjow. 
| Ar. Feel. 999. 
ba vv, wa traylSas, wa vedédras, wa Serva, 
Ly vonua Koprpotepoy jKovad Tw. Av. 195. 


pea Tov ATrOANO, pH o eyo, 
Kaltrep Tovovtoy évra, KaTaKdiwe yapal. 


Lysist. 917. 
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We can only say that this is an idiom; it is hard to 
explain it on any logical principle. 

From ovdév adXo 7, nihil aliud quam (an accusative 
of the object), an adverbial formula dAX’ 4, praeter- 
quam, came into use. Thus in Pers. 211, 

68 ovdéev GAXo yx’ 4 wrnjéas Séuas 
Tapelye, 
the full sense would be ovdéyv adXo éerroles 4 mrapetyxe. 
In Ran. 227, 
ovdev ydp €or arn’ 7 Koak 
we clearly trace the transition of dAdo to add. 
Similarly in Pac. 475, (reading aX’, not aAX’,) 
ovd’ ode yy’ efXxov ovdev dpyetoe mddar 
GN 7) KaTeyéXwv TOV TAahaLTwpoUpEeVvaV, 
the word efAxov is used wapa mpocdoxiav for érodoup, 
‘they have been doing nothing but (else than) laughing.’ 

Hence in negative sentences ovdév aGAX’ 4H, ovK—aArn’ 
7, became very common, especially in Plato. to re 
Aourrov pndetépous SéyecOar GAN 7 pid vt Hovydbovtas, 
Thucyd. iii. 71,1. xat rpooBarovtes 7H laow aidvisdzsor, 
kal od mpocdexopévwy adr’ 4 Artixas Tas vais elvat, 
aipodot. Ibid. viii. 28, 2. 

We often find dAAa—ydp, aAX’ ov yap, with some 
ellipse or apostopesis, as 

adn’ év yap Setvois ov oxnow 

TavTas aTas, 

‘but (you need not advise me) for, &c.’ . 

| Soph. £7, 223. 
E 2 
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The phrase ov yap add is also elliptical. 


Krvouw’ av’ od yap adda Set Sodvat pépos. 
Eur. Suppl. 570. 
pn oxdimré pw, BEAD’, OU yap GAN’ eyw Kakas, 
‘for indeed I am hard up,’ lit. ‘ for it is not but that,’ &c. 
Ar. Ran. 58. 


3 
Ouv. 


The simplest meaning of this particle is ‘ therefore.’ 


EvpBovnrov ovv wp éwnrOes, 7) Tivos yapwy ; 
Eur. Suppl, 125. 


But in combination it has many very different 
meanings. 

In Plato, wév ovv is commonly used in assent, as 
mdvu pev ovv, opodpa pev ovy, &c. But it is equally 
common in the sense of ‘ nay rather,’ «mo potius. 


AI. 4 un dvyo ce; 
OP. pt) ev ovv Kal’ Hdoviyy 
Oavns. Soph. £7. 1503. 
IO. avros Evvedas, 4 wpadwv adrov mapa ; 
OL. pavtiv peév ovv Kkaxotpyov éoréuyas. 
Oecd, R. 704. 
NI. eye ov. 
AH, ov pey ody Néye. 
Liquit. 13. 





AA. 
KA. 


KA. 
TIP. 
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atropvgduevos @ Anpé prov mpos THY Kepadrnv 
aTrowe. 
€wov pev ovv. 
Euod fev ovy. 
‘No! on mine!’ Itd. 910. 
oun edv, H EuyxeNevov maid’ aye Oavovpéevnv ; 
pn pev ody aryewv. Iph. Aul. 892. 
| pr tayada 


& viv yeyévntas ; TY. 2) mev ovv Ta Wpdypara. 


Ar. Plut. 651. 


This combination frequently oecurs where ovv simply 
means ‘then,’ and the wév has reference to dé implied 
or expressed. 


éy@ pev ovV OUT avTos imelpwy Edu 
TUpavvos elvay waAXOV 7 TYpavva Spay. 
‘J then (whatever others may feel) have no desire 
. to be a ruler rather than to act as a ruler.’ 
Oed. R. 587. 


éya pev ovv xal Tadta Kal Ta WavT del 

dacko av avOparroics pnyavav Oeovs: 

btm 88 un Ta’ dotiv ev youn ida, 

keivos 7 éxeiva otepyétw Kayo Tae. 

‘ My view then is this,—but if any one dissents 
from it, let him cling to that opinion as I do to 
this,’ Aj, 1036. 


So Antig. 65. 


Keivos pev ovv Exert’, éyw 8’ 6 SVapopos K.T.X. 


Phil, 359, 
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éy@ pv ovy Eévotow @d evdaluoct 

xedvav Exate Tpaypatwv av 7OenXov 
yvwotos yevérOar 
mpos duvoceBeias 8 hv enol 10d” ev dpeciy, 
Tovovee TpaypLa 1) Kapavacar piross. 





Cho. 687. 
TATA pev ovY— 
aYXelparoy pw Ereptres 
—rtedeutas 8 ev ypovp 
TATHP O WavTOTTAS 
TT PEUPEVELS KTLOELED. Suppl. 126. 


With ody, both before and after, ye often combines in 
the sense of saltem, and sometimes with the interval of 
a word. This usage appears to be but little understood. 

AXX’ ody SeSoypévov yé dors TOV Swxpatn Siadgépery 
Tit TOY TOAAMY avOpwrroy. Plat, Apol. p. 34, E. 

GdA’ ody evdvoia ty’ avda. 
‘Well, at all events it is from kindness that I tell 


you,’ &c. Soph, £7, 233. 
GNX’ ovy erriato y of pw’ atipias dyets. | 
| Ibid. 1035. 


GNX ody Tpopnvdans ye TADTO pndevi 
Toupyov, kpudy Oé Kpumte. Ant. 84. 


oUKoUY Trapos rye is aTTETTATOUY PpEvos, 

‘at least I did not on a former occasion hold 
aloof from your view.’ Ibid. 993. 

GAN ovy édeyouedO’, ) patis 8 ob por muxpa, 

Eur. Jon, 1325. 


V1Z. Ge TEKELY. 
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OUKOUV ToT EK TOUTOLY Ye 1) TKHTPOLY ETL 


odovrropycets. Oed. Col. 848. 
See also Ibid. 651, 924, Oed. Tyr. 565, 1357. 
ovKouy av Exdvyot ye THY Trempapéerny. 
Prom. 526, 
aX’ odv éyw pUrAaka TOOT y’ apKécat. 
Aj, 535, 

In some of these, and many similar passages, the 
force of ye seems to have escaped the notice of editors. 
The use of yodv is more obvious, 

dAN’ et TA Ovntav pH KataoxyvvecO Ere 
yéveOXa, THY your TavTa BocKxovoav mrOya 
aideia? avaxros jrlov. Oed. R. 1424. 
el nal Tupavvets, éEuawréov TO your 
lo avrinéFau. : Ibid. 408. 
IO. prep, GAA poe ov Yaipe. 
10. NapTa yoov Tadcxw, TEKVOV. 
Phoen. 618. 
The particles 5’ ovv are very often used 


(a) to express defiance, mostly with the pronoun of 
the second and third person. 


0 8 ovv troveitw wdavra mpocdoKxnta p01. 
‘Then let him doit! There is nothing that I may 
not expect tg happen to me.’ 
Aesch. Prom. 956. 


of 8 ovv Bowvtwv’ adda Tas oTrovdas Hépecs ; 


Ar. Ach. 186. 
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oi & oty Spwvtav & rt Bovrovta. Lysist, 491. 
6 8 ody rw, Kel ypy pe TravTenas Gaveiv. 
Oed. Tyr. 669. 
of S ody yeXOvT@Y KaTLYaLpOVTMV KaKots. 
Aj. 961. 
4 8 ovv édoOw xab tropevécOw otéyas. 
Trach, 329. 
ov & ody Ady’, el coe TO NOH Tis 7507. 
Soph. #7. 891. 


ov & ovv, éresdy rép is 45e cot TO Spar, 


Xp@ xetpl. Aj, 114. 
av 8 ovv dxove tovpyov. Trach. 11577. 
av 8 ovy Siwxe xal rovoy wréov TiBov. 

Hum. 217. 


(6) With e¢ or #y a barely possible contingency is 


expressed, ‘but if he should do so-and-so, then,’ &c. 
This idiom also, though in fact common, seems but 
little understood. 


el 8° ovv avayxn THOS erippérrot TUYNS, 
apxyatorAotTov SextroT@y TON Kapts. 

Aesch. Ag. 1009. 
ei 5 ovy Te Kaxtpérotto Tov mpdabev Adyou, 
‘or, if he should deviate at all from his former 


statement,’ &c. Oed. Tyr. 851. 
® 
el O° ovy, hirel yap TovTO py TaVvTy péTreLy. 
Antig. 722, 


where pu} codes duces tis ear is to be supplied. 
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a“ fo! wT) ) 
el tos Soxel cot, Ypiv pev ov o apapTdvey’ 
et & ovv, miOo0d pou, 


‘but if you did go wrong,’ &c. Hippol. 507. 


el & ody, €p@ yap Kal TO cov, xeivoy OéXov 
éerapeAjoas tavT dpa, «.t.r. Soph. Hl. 577. 


qv © obv Katapion Kdv dyvny, 
‘but if he should close his eyes for ever so 
little,’ &c. Ar. Vesp. 92. 


(c) Like ceterum, ‘be that as it may,’ 8’ ov expresses 
a result arrived at where the possible causes or motives 
are left undecided. 


yévouro 8 ody morovros evpiarAy yépa 

dvakros oixwy Tide Bactdoas xepi, 

‘however, I will say no more now, than that I hope 
soon to shake hands with my lord.’ Agam. 34, 


érha 8’ ovv Ouryp yevécOat Ovyarpes, 

‘however, be that as it may (viz. respecting a 
mental infatuation), dare he did to slay his own 
daughter.’ Ibid. 217. 


tédoito 8 obv tami TovTOLoOW ev Tpakis. 
Ibid. 246, 
ovn old: éuol 8 otv HT dyay cuyyn Bapvd 
Soxet mpoceivar yn paTnv oA Bon. 

Antig. 1251. 
& 8 ovv épwrar', airlay nal’ Fvriva 
aixiCetal pe, TodTO 57) sadn, Prom. 234. 


viz. ‘however, painful or not painful (v. 205), I 
will explain to you the cause.’ 
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Both ov«ody and ovxovv occur, where the accented 
syllable alone has its force. In all cases however ov« 
ovv should be taken separately, and the meaning deter- 
mined by the addition or absence of the interrogation. 

With do7rep the particle means ‘ as in fact,’ 

TO fT) TOA pev, BoTTEp ov Exel, Taeiy, 

‘to prevent the city from suffering as it has 
suffered.’ . Agam. 1142. 

Kai pny és Cav, Tedupe, TobdE wou mere 

epic’ avijp Ketvos, Mamrep odv pérder, Ay. 990. 

q oly arlpws, OoTEp OvY aTr@XETO 

TATHP,—OTELXW ; . Cho. 88. 

With alternatives expressed by e/re—elre, or excluded 
by ovre and pre, we find oy added to one or both 
clauses according as a special emphasis is conveyed. 

ely’ odv arnbeis, el dverpatwv Sixyv— 
‘whether they are indeed true, or whether &c.’ 

A gam. 474. 
ely’ ovv Oavovtos eire Kal CavTos mépe 
réyo. Ibid, 816. 
elt’ ovv xoulfew So£a vinnoe dirov, 
elt’ ovv pérotKov és TO Tay aeli Eévov 
Odmrrew, etheruas tdode TropOmevoov TaALDv. 

Cho. 670. 

Aéyovtes elt” AXyOes elt’ dp’ odv pdrnv. 

Philoct. 345. 
elt’ obv én’ aypav elre xavOdS eiadav. 


Oed. R. 1049. 
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out’ év Oeatot pos Dewy opwpévas, 
#7 3 a ld 9 nw , 
ovT ovv Bporeious éuepets poppwpaciy. 
Lum. 390. 
pnt aporoy avtois ys aviévar Twa 
LNT ody yvvatKav Traidas. 


Oecd. R. 270. 
Sometimes with a simple copula, as 


4 4 9 4 
TwavTa yap Ta T OvY TrapOs 
Ta 7 eloéreta of KUuBEpyapar xeEpt. Aj. 34, 


In all such passages ovy strongly insists on the par- 
ticular fact or person about which the statement is 
made. Thus | 


9 8 obv yurn xaretow eis "“Atdou Sopous, | 
‘No! go she must.’ (Or perhaps, ‘that may be as 
you say; but anyhow she must go.’). Alcest. 73. 


GAN’ 4 trot’ Roba Onp ; TeTavpwcat yap ovr, 
‘for indeed you have the form of a bull.’ 
Eur. Bacch, 922. 


eltrep yuvt) 0° cod yap oy TpoKndopat,. 
‘for of you I certainly do take forethought.’ 
| Antig. 741. 
ev yap ovy rAEyeLs, 
‘for that you speak well there.can be no doubt.’ 
Ibid, 1255. 


Ta@ 8 ody Képa TOS ovK aTradAd£er popou, 

‘but these girls he assuredly shall not save from 
their fate.’ Id. 769. 

Extw 8 ovv Srrws buiy pidor, 

‘however, be it as you wish.’ Oed. Col. 1205. 
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opm 8 ovv ap@pat py ToT’ avTiocat KaKov. 
| Ibid. 1444. 
See also Jbid. 980, 985; Ant. 771, 925. 


In Heracl. 202, cai yap odv means ‘ for, of course.’ 


With a wish or prayer ovy adds particular point to 
the negative. 


py Ti ToT ovY yevoipay Urroyxelpvos 


Kpadtecw apoévov. Aesch. Suppl. 1147. 
BN) yap obv Sony ere. Orest. 1147. 


pn rl wor eis (ou 2) éuav trodu ixoO 6 traits. 
fon 719. 
Added to relatives and relative particles, ody gives 
the sense of indefiniteness, as dao ricody, orLotv, O7Twaod?. 
Plato, Symp. p. 210, B, ro nadAXos 76 eri OTwOdY cMOpaTe 
T@ emt éEvépw capats dderpov eae, ‘ the beauty in any 
(one) body is akin to that in any other.’ 


Ep. 


This particle, except in the epic, is) seldom used 
alone. Eur. Alc. 2, Geos mep dv, ‘though a god,’ and 
Aesch. Theb. 1041, yur wep otca, ‘though a woman,’ 
and Agam. 1547, rade péev orépyesy Svomdyta trep vt 
are among the few examples from tragedy. Similarly 
Cho. 495, 


oUTw yap ov TéOvnxas, ovdé ep Davar. 
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More common is xaizep with a participle, sometimes 
separated, as 
peop cai Oeos wep ipépe wenAnypéves ; 1.¢. 
xaimep Geos av. Ag. 1174. 
K@YO Oo ixpouUpat Kal yurn TEP ova Gpes. 
Eur. Orest. 680. 
Very rarely xaixep is used with a finite verb, as in 
Pind. Nem. iv. 35, €uwa, xaiwep exer, and Plat. Symp., 
p. 219, C, xcaiwep éxeivo ye @pny te civas, where xaitos 
should doubtless be restored. 
elwep, stquidem, is nearer to our ‘ since’ than to ‘ if, 
though it may sometimes be rendered ‘if, as is the 
case,’ ¢.9.— 
elrrep elpyaotas Ta5e, 
‘if, as we assume, he has done this.’ Aj. 22. 
It is followed by ye in assent, as 


el1rep ¥ aw apPXs Woayparos Kosvesvos Hv. 


Aesch. Suppl. 338. 


elrrep y ‘Opéotov c@pa Bacralw rode. 
Soph. £7. 1216. 


More often a word intervenes, as 


a a 3 “ a 
Kav Tois Epois ap, eltrep Ev ye Totat Tots. 


Aesch. Cho. 215. 
vai, Téxvov, eltrep Eats y EEotKNnoL MOS. 
Oed. Col. 27. 


elrep ti y dati rijs adrnGeias obévos. 
Oed. R. 369. 
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TOS, elrrep OPOarpols ye Tois avTois pa; 


Aj, 84, 
HA. 7 Of yap avnp; OP. elarep Eurpuyos yy’ eyo. 
El. 1221. 

elrrep Tus Eldws ty ev TOO’ Eeizrey Tédos. 
Agam. 907, 


(where the ye seems incompatible with the MSS. reading 
é£etrov.) 


elrrep Kpatnbeis y’ avtivexnoar Bérews. Cho, 490. 


elrrep oarels ye Sevpo cwOnoes ware. 
Phoen. 725. 


With relatives, doaep, womep, 8covmep, &c., the 
particle adds the notion of exact identity, ‘the very one 
who, &c., and thus it stands in contrast with the 
indefinite doris. 

OI. ris ovtos ; : 
AN. | 6virep kal wddat KaTelyomev 
yvaun. Oecd. Col, 1252. 
Yet a few passages occur where éomep dy seems 
identical, as | 
xaviep (or ya@orTrep) av Oiyn, 
PGeipes ra mavta Kvoban’. Trach. 715. 


Eworrep dv Fe, ‘so long as I may be alive.’ 
Oed. Col. 1361. 


Plato, Sophist. p. 219, B, wav Orep dv wy mporepov 
Tus, Ov UaTepov eis ovclay ayn—rovelv papév. 
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dirous voulfove’ oborrep av mroats oébev. 


Eur. Med. 1153. 


Where perhaps the sense is not o¥orivas dv vouttn, 
but ovozrep vouitos dv, ‘the very same whom he would 
regard as his friends.’ 

The correction of Dobree in Soph. E/. 691, a0’ darep 
voulteras for mevrdeOr’ & vopuiterar, though generally 
adopted, seems inadmissible, and the passage is more 
probably an interpolation. 


e,e A a 
qouv and mas enclitic, and mws and omas. 


The two latter, ‘somehow,’ ‘somewhere,’ or ‘per- 
chance, as e/ ws, # mov, and ww with a negative only 
(in the earlier Attic), nondum, as distinct from ovxérz, 
vam non, ‘no longer,’ are simple in their uses, and 
require no special illustration. But w@s> and é7ras, 
besides their uses in asking a direct or (as in Nub, 690) 
a repeated question and in expressing indirectly means 
how and purpose, with the future, subjunctive, or 
optative, have several other idiomatic meanings. 

As vot or wov ys often occurs, so we find mas 
evpeveias eyes, ‘how are they disposed towards you ?’ 


as av wapovons ovalas Exactos 7, 
‘according as each one has ready means.’ 
Eur. Hel. 313, and 1253. 
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Similarly éarws modav, 6rws Tdyous, ‘ with all speed,’ 
Aesch. Suppl. 816, Plat. Gorg. p. 507, D, where there is 
an ellipse of éyes, or some tense of it. 

A wish is often expressed by mas dv with the 
optative, ‘how could I do it?’ meaning virtually ‘I 
should be glad if I could do it.’ 

mas av Spocepas aro xpnvidos 

xaGapay bdatav Trop’ apvoalunv; 

‘O that from a dewy spring I could take a draught 
of clear water!’ Hippol. 208. 


® Zed, mas av Tov aipuNwtatov 
oréooas Oavouus; Aj. 387. 
mas dv moro OP july ev rayer Tapev ; 
Oecd. R. 765. 
A peculiar idiom is the use of d7rws with an optative 
alone, where we should expect dv. 
ovn &060’ Srrws A€Eatu Ta yrevdy Kadd, 
és Tov Trond dirovot KapTrodabar ypovov. 


Agam. 603. 
or’ obv Straws “AXKnoTLs eis yijpas MOXoL ; 
Alcest. 52. 


Similarly with dorcs, 


ove Eotiv doTis TARY ewov KelpatTo viv. 
Cho. 164. 
ovK éoTiy orp pelCova potpay 
velar 7 col. Prom, 299, 
kal tls trot ‘early dy 9 éyo wéFarue Te 5 


Oed, Col. 1172. 
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where the sense is ottis éorw dv, or ove éori 
Gvriva, &e. 


We find ovy drs in the sense of ‘so far from,’ as 


memavped jpets, ovx Stas oe Tavoomer. 
Soph. £1. 796. 
tavoe 5é ovy Gras KwruTal éyOpav dvrav yevicede, 
aAra xal—Svvayiw tmpocrafely mepiciperbe.—Thuce. i. 
35. 
With the ellipse of oxo7ec we not unfrequently find 
S7rws with a future in the sense of cura ut, or cave ne. 


Garws 7) cauTov oiKrets Troté. Aesch. Prom. 68. 


TlevOevs 8 Stras pu) wévOos eiooice Sopors. 


Eur. Bacch. 367. 


Strws tmapéces or Kal ov Kal Ta Tracdia. 


Ar. Av. 131. 


A usage more difficult to explain, but depending 
probably on the attraction and assimilation of moods 
and tenses, is the occurrence of é7rws and other particles 
of purpose, ws or fva, in the sense ‘in which case it 
would have been,’ or ‘ that so it might have been.’ 

tl dnr’ éwos Civ xépdos, GAN’ ove ev TAXEL 
Eppey’ ewaurnv Thad amd oTvpXov trétpas, 
Straws Téd@ oKpYpaca THY TWaVTwWY TroveV 
amrnrANaynp ; 
‘why do I not throw myself at once from this rocky 
crag, that so I may be rid of all my troubles ?’ 
Aesch. Prom. 766. 
F 
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elf’ elye hwviv edpovr’, dyyédXou Sleny, 

otras Sldpovtis ovoa py) Kivvacouny, 

‘for then I should not have been agitated by two 

thoughts.’ Cho. 187. 
éBovrouny pev Erepov av trav nOddwav 
Aévyesy ta BerticO, ly’ exaOhynv hovyos. 
Eccles. 151. 
See also Soph. #7. 1131-4, Oed. Tyr. 1389, 1392, 

Eur. Hippol. 647. The original meaning seems to have 
been ‘in which way (or ‘where,’ fva) so-and-so took 
place ;’ and we may compare such expressions as «at 
57 Sédeyyae in the sense of ‘fac me accepisse. Perhaps 
the ellipse of éywv or yuyvouevos may be admitted ; 
‘being how,’ ze. in which circumstances, ‘I was so- 
and-so. It is not however certain that any logical 
explanation of the 7 in this idiom can be offered. 


qov_ interrogative. 
e 


The ironical question, ‘ Where shall I find so-and-so ? ’ 
with the implied answer ‘Nowhere!’ gave rise to a 
peculiar use of zrod interrogatively, which is formulated 
by Elmsley on Heracl. 371 (369), ‘vod non sine indig- 
natione negat.’ He refers to Porson on Orest. 792 
(802), 

mov yap av dSel—w piros, 
el ce pny Sevvaiow dvra cupdopais érrapKéco ; 
‘I shall not show myself to be a friend, if I fail 
to assist you in trouble.’ 
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mou xp) TIbecOas tadra, Tred 8 aiveiv, Srav 

Ta Det’ érrawvav Tovs Deods pw Kaxovs ; 
Philoct: 451. 

mel, hep’ eimré, od ov pdytis ef cadns ; 

‘you never showed yourself a true prophet.’ | 
Oed. BR. 390. 


Tov od oTparnyels TODOE, Tov 5é Kal NeaY 

éfeor’ avdocew ; 

‘you are not Ais commander, nor have you 
authority over his hosts.’ Aj. 1100. 


KaTa TOD oti 7 Silky; 
‘then there is no such a thing as justice.’ 
Phoen, 548. 
mov Tad év ypnorois mpérret ; 
‘such conduct is not thought becoming by the 


good.’ Heracl. 510. 
mod O€ pot TaTHp ov; 
‘you are not my father.’ Lon 528. 


mov yap éote Sixatov ev oixétou capatt 
Kal xuy v0 apAnkévat TddaveTAa ; 
Dem. p. 978. 
Geod Néyeus Tpdvotav’ GdXd Tov 7H6e; 
‘but that cannot be,’ viz. the means devised for 
preservation. Orest. 1179. 


TOl. 


This is old form of 76, ‘hereby,’ ‘truly,’ ‘in fact.’ 
In epic, it is very often represented by re, which better 


suits the hexameter verse. 
F 2 
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avy re SU’ épxopéva, cal re wpo 8 rod évonoev 
drmws Képdos én° podvos § elzrep Te vonon, 
GAG TE of Bodoowy te vdos AeTrT 5Eé-TE pwHTIS. 
. I, x. 224. 
It is peculiarly used in enunciating maxims or 
sententious remarks, 


Zevs TOL KONACTIS TOY UITEpKopTWV ayav 

dpovnudrwy erect evOuvos Raps, 

‘know that Zeus severely punishes excessive pride.’ 
Aesch. Pers. 823. 


This particle combines very frequently with xa/ and 
pev in strongly expressed objections, ‘ but yet,’ ‘but 
indeed,’ xairou always standing first, wévroe second in 
a sentence. Rarely we find xatros ye, as in Eur. Tro. 
1015. 


But wévro, both in prose and poetry, is also used 
nearly as a synonym of ro, and in this case perhaps it 
should be separately printed péy rot. 

yévorto pév tay av Beov reyvwpévov, 


‘why, truly, anything may happen when a god 
contrives it.’ Aj. 86. 


kal ravde pévtroe pneéer éXtricns S1rws 


rev&er mor. Soph. HI. 963. 


With dy and dpa there is frequently a crasis with 
rot, often corrupted in MSS. 
yopnoouai tap’ olrep €oraddnv odov. 


Soph. ZI, 404. 
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ov Tay édovtes avOts dvOanoiev dv. Agam. 330. 
7) Tay Taveres TayKdKws 7 Odoiato. Thed. 547. 


It is often combined with ézre, and we find also éeé 
Tou Kal. 
ézret 
cal Evpdhopa tou wy eidévas oé y Aris el. 
Trach, 321. 
aétro.d’, erred tav ov paxpay elwv éyo. El. 323. 


ov dir’, ered Tor THY ev auUTiY’ Huépay, K.T.X. 
Oed. Col. 433. 
ov Ont’, émet ray peyadra y’ » Tpoia orévor. 
Cycl. 198. 
col 5 ovdev éxw piArrpov, érei Tor 
péy’ avaradoas Wuyiis ucpiov ; 
Tpolav elrov. Androm. 540. 


é“ol meAnoe: Tar’, eel 

Tot Kal yropet Nadov Tt Kal 

mupoppayés. Ar. Ach. 933. 

ov O47, émei Tos Kal yéXwtos aEta. Heracl. 507. 


totovTos olos dv tpomny Evpvcbéws 
Oeinv’ ered Tot Kai Kaxods pévery Sopv. Lhd. 743. 


partot’, érel tor Kal copis Seitar dpevos. 
Med. 677. 
When the special attention is desired of the party 
addressed, ros or 67) is added. 


‘ > V4 
aé Tol, cé Tot pdvoy SédopKa mnuovay ErmrapKécorT , 


‘you, yes you, &c. Aj. 360. 
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oé ToL, TOV EK TIS aixpanwrTibos Neyo. 


Itid, 1228. 

oé Tol, ce Kplvo. El, 1445. 
gol ToL Néyouca TraveTat cad NOyov. 

A gam. 1014. 

AA. eyo; AH. ov pévror. Equit. 168. 

ov rol pe meibecs. Rhes. 663. 

peivov, @ oé Tot Neyo. Iph. Aul. 855. 


ae 57, o& THY vevoucay és médov Kdpa. 
Antig. 441. 
ov 59 Kat’ olxous ws éxrdv’ Udetpern 
AnOoved p’ éEérruves, oS’ éudvOavov 
tpépwv dv’ dra karavactdces Opdvov. 


‘so you, like a viper crouching in the house, have 
been quaffing my blood secretly (not assailing me 
openly, like your sister). I little thought that 
I was maintaining ¢wo banes and two rebels 


against my throne.’ Ihid, 531. 


The combinations roiydp, tovyapoty, and rotvuy, 
‘then,’ are remarkable for the occurrence of ros first in 
the sentence, equivalent to r@, ‘wherefore.’ In the 


weaker sense it is always enclitic. 


' In alternatives, roc combines with 7 in the first 


term, as 


TOL Kéavres 7) TepovTes evgpovws. Agam. 822. 


We find roe 54 in Soph. Phil. 245, yé toe on Oed. R. 


1171, and yé rou very frequently. 


1 The common reading ov & #, &c., is inferior in emphasis. 
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iSpas yé toi viv Trav Kataotater Séuas. 

Phil. 823. 
GNX’ ev yé ToL 700 to Ot. Trach. 1107, 
hopas yé tot POdvnous ov yevnoetas. Ibid. 1212. 
GXN eb ye Tor KaTICOL. Ant. 1064. 


aiaypdv ye pévros vais ém’ Apyeiwy pone. 


Ethes, 589. 


PGAXOv ye pévToe Tots Euwots wreiGou Adryots. 


fel. 994. 


c A f U > ow ? 4 8 A 
Op@ yé Tor Tovcd dpvas €& avtpwv Epav. 


Cycl. 224, 


Babus yé row Atpxatos avaywpely mdpos. 
Phoen. 730. 


e 
@S. 


This particle, which has the same relation to é7rws 


(a) As a particle. of purpose, ‘in order that,’ it takes 
the subjunctive with or without dv, the optative always 
without dv. 


@ A A 4 > 5 l , 
S$ AY TAP MOL LApPTUS EV OLKN TOTE. 


Aesch. Cho. 974. 


Sedp’ EXO’, Srrws Av Kai copwrepos vyévy. 
Alcest, '7'79. 


as 


Saos tO O7rdc0s, olos to o7rotos, has several well-defined 
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GNX’ @s SorXoct Traida Bacthéws KTdvo. 


Med. 783. 
én’ avtopape mpéaBuv ws éyovf Edou, 
viz. TO dappaxov. Ton 1214. 


(b) In exclamations, 
ws ao am’ édrridwv 
ovy avirep eEérreurrov eioedeEdumv. 
Soph. E/. 1128. 
(c) In comparison, ‘as,’ guemadmodum. 
Biorov evaiwva, Hépoais ws Beds, Sunyaryes. 


Pers. 7077. 
In this sense d7rws is used by the poets, 


yutns Siws apovpay éxtotrov Naor. 
, Trach. 32. 
Note, that in comparison, as takes the accent when 
it comes after the object compared. 
édu 5 és dvtpov ao-yédwpos as. 
Aesch. frag. Phoreid. 
(d) After verbs of saying, indicating, &c., where the 
Romans use the infinitive. 


Néyouas 8, ws od pev peyay Téxvous 
TrovTOY extHow Evy aiypy. Pers. 750. 


Dicunt te magnas opes liberis bello comparasse. 
(¢) Accented, &s> is used for oftws, but somewhat 


rarely, and chiefly in the formula ddr’ ds yerécOe, 
‘then be it so,’ Troad. 726. 
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et Tavta & as mpdocow’ dv, evOapans éya. 


Agam. 903. 


(f) os often signifies ‘when’ in the sense of ézrei, 
and very often ‘since.’ 


arr’ edtpémile pdayav’ 7 Bpoxov Sépn, 
ws Set Autrey oe Héyyos. Orest. 953. 


@s 6 avrois mpos Tois woreuiows Foav,—dvo pmev 
evOvs nvTouorAncav. Thue. iii. 77. 


In this sense of ‘when’ 6é7rws also is used in Antig. 
253, 407, Trach. 917. 

(9) Both as dv and gms dy with the subjunctive 
mean ‘according as.’ | 


as dy Toujons, wavtayh ypnates y goes. 


Aj, 1369. 


otras av, olwat, Kal rapacto@ow THyaL. 


Med. 331. 


And so probably we should read in Qed. R. 329, rap’ 
as ay elirns, ‘however you may speak of my conduct’ 
(for ws av eta). 

(h) With superlatives, as and é7rws are used as the 
Romans use guam maxime, ce. 

palver yap as adytoTa. Bacch, 326. 
yévoto 8 ws apiora. Agam. 657. 


4 bcd 4 > 9 / I 
NKELY OTWS TAXLOT Epaopmiov TrOAEL. 


Agam. 588. 
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(1) With genitive absolute, as od’ éydvtay rave, 
quae quum ta se habeant, &c. 


(k) With future participles, a: wav Spdowv or 
Spacovros,’ like the Latin future in -rws. 


Generally, this expresses either real intention, or at 
least some avowed plea. : 


Arrav S& Bovorabp’ "Idaios Tdpis 
Lrdptnv adixe? as euoy cyjowv Aéxos. 
Hel, 29. 


(7) With present or other participles, as dv, > 7odXNa 
aduxnoas, &e. 


av & ws ti xpylwv tHvde vavoTonels yOova ; 
Med. 682. 


1 Without os, the future participle represents the Latin supine 


with verbs of motion, as é&je: Ocardpevos, exibat spectatum, réunw 
oe ayyedourra, &c, 


INDEX. 


ob yap AAAR 2 www ww we 
oun—GAA’ Po. ww wk lt lt lw lt ll 
in expostulation. . +. . . © 2 © © «© 6 « 
GAAd yap, GAN ob ydp. 6 6 ww ww wt we 
BNA ib S. Gs on i ou; cea Wee Sh 
QAA’ OSE why www ww wt tt wt tl 
GAN’ ob ydp 2 ww we wt ww wt lw 
Aan’ otwn—yew 2 6 ee ee ww ww tw 
GAA’ oty «. 1 ew tt ee eae ae 
&y with relative and subjunctive Be wakes Nae pees 
inseparable from relative word. . . . a 
with optative expressing condition and result o 8 
no Latin nor English equivalent . . 
expresses differently would, should, and shall, will 
with past indicative, would have . ... . 
does not in itself govern subjunctive. . . . 
position after emphatic word, and early in a sentence 
repeated . . 
separated from relative word by ab. 8é, ihe: 
expresses frequent occurrence in past time 
with infinitive or participle . , : 
with optative and relative in indirect past narrative ; 
with ef hardlyinuse ....... . 


my 
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dy rarely used with future 
with pluperfect . 
with és and xws . 
naturally adheres to Sens 
with optative expressing command. 
“ee optative i alae wish 
‘* consopitum ” 
4pa, root of . 
primary meaning . 
dpa, ap’ ob 
dpa uh . ‘ , 
after ei, fy, Pe * % 
with imperfect, 4 a &e. 
EuerAAov Apa 
dpa in strong affirmation . 
tpa with Ay ph . 


ve used in irony 
assent 
emphasis . 
‘atleast’. . . i oa 
with 8s and Satis, quippe qui 
with wey lighter than pey ydp 
following wh in expostulation 
follows 3é. . . .. . 
follows etand éwel . . . . 
ye pay tamen. 
never & mere supplement 
ye pev 5h . ‘ 
yemévroan. 2 1 ew 
eur o 8 <> ce, Je Ss 
yé ro, yé To 3h i lds ee ta 


S€in apodosis . . . . .. 
in questions. . . .. . 

54 strong formof dé . . . . 

5d, 34 . be 

bf 5 


Shwov . 2. 2 wet lw 


. 15, 


INDEX. 


33) rére, Bhwore. . . . 
with relatives, $s 34, &e. 
with superlatives . 
with woAAd . ‘ 
with imperatives, &ye 34, &e 
with finite verbs ‘ 
after xaf,in assumption . 
after «al, in other senses . 
with és, in irony : ; 
with special emphasis on person ‘ 
370er, 370e ‘ ‘ 
37a, with a word repeated : ee 
with xaf preceding . . . ... 
with ov in indignant denial . . . 
Booty. . . 


ei nal, ealed. . 

ei ov ‘ 

ei Softy 2. 1 6 ww ew tt wt 
efwep, Siguidem . 2. 2. 6 + 6 © 6 
elmep—ye . 2 2 6 ww te et 
e(imws . . 


éwel rocwal . . 


i rs 
4 xov, Shrov . ‘é 
Hijra. . . a ee i a ee 


4 worAd, Fj ‘clon a 

Rydp . 2 1 6 ew ww 

q truly : 

| a a a a ae 

Ay Body. 1. 1 ww tw 

tva dy . ; Se, aus. oh tess Veto heels 
Tva, ‘ Sin which 046! Olas BL a A 
wal dy, xdy 


nal—re, re—xal . 


malydp . 1. 6 6 ee ltl tll 


18 


mal yap ody . 6 1 ww 
wma SE. 1. 1 we wt 
wal dh. . 1 8 

nal wos, cal tls, &e. ; 
wal 87) Sé8eyuur . «6 wwe 
walei . ea ae 

wal 37) xal . ee ee 
walyuy,. 1. 2 6 6 6 ew 
nal pilv—ye a ar ane 
Kal un. 


xalwep not used with finite verb 


malrosye. . . 


péy not always followed 2 é 
pey ody in assent . : 
‘nay rather’ . . 
pévron. 2. we ees 
phy, Sout? 6 ww 
with ye, ov uny—ye . 
pf, how different from ov 
with indefinite relatives 


with relatives of purpose, &c. 


with dere . . ww 
wh ob. . 
pr’ with participle = = el ga: 
ph od with 3é30ua implied 
pndey for 7d undey . 
win direct questions. . . 
indirect questions . 
with indic. after 8é30:na . 


uy with participle representing infinitive 
implying condition . 


uy with participle and preceding ee 


py, anomalous uses of 


with deliberate subjunctive . 
uy in strong asseveration with fut. indic. . 


ua yap oby . 
po) Tt Or’ 
bey, pr) ly = num 


. 49, 
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The Acharnians. By F. A. Paley, M.A. 4s. 6d. 

The Frogs. By F. A. Paley, M.A. 4s. 6d. 

Cleero. The Letters to Atticus. Bk. I. By A. Pretor, M.A. 4s. 6d. 
Demosthenes de Falsa Legatione. By R. Shilleto, M.A. 6s. 
The Law of Leptines. By B. W. Beatson, M.A. 3s. 6d. 


Plato. The Apology of Socrates and Crito. By W. Wagner, Ph.D. 
4th Edition. 4s. 6d. 


The Phado. By W. Wagner, Ph.D. 5s. 6d. 

The Protagoras. By W. Wayte, M.A. 4s. 6d. 

——— The Euthyphro. By G.H. Wells. 3s. 

The Euthydemus. By G. H. Wells. [In the press. 
Plautus. The Aulularia,. By W. Wagner, Ph.D. 2nd edition. 4s. 6d. 
Trinummus. By W. Wagner, Ph.D. 2nd edition. 4s. 6d. 
The Menaechmei. By W. Wagner, Ph.D. 4s. 6a. 
Sophoclis Trachiniss. By A. Pretor, M.A. 4s. 6d. 

Terence. By W. Wagner, Ph.D. 10s. 6d. 

Theooritus. By F. A. Paley, M.A. 4s. 6d. 

Others in preparation. 


CRITICAL AND ANNOTATED EDITIONS. 

AStoa. By H. A. J. Munro, M.A. 38s. 6d. 

Aristophanis Comedia. By H. A. Holden, LL.D. 8vo. 2 vols. 
236. 6d. Plays sold separately. 

Pax, By F. A. Paley, M.A. Feap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

Catullus. By H. A.J. Munro, M.A. 7s. 6d. 

Corpus Poetarum Catinorum. Edited by Walker. lvol.8vo. 18s. 

Horace. Quinti Horatii Flacci Opera. By H. A. J. Munro, M.A. 
Large 8vo. 1l. ls. 


Livy. The first five Books. By J. Prendeville. 12mo. roan, ds. 
Or Books I.-ITI. 3s, 6d, IV. and V. 3s. 6d, 
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Lueretius. Titi Luoretii Cari de Rerum Natura Libri Sex. With 
a Translation and Notes. By H. A. J. Munro, M.A. 2 vols. 8ve. Vol. I 
Text. Vol. II. Translation. (Sold separately.) 

Ovid. P. Ovidii Nasonis Heroides XIV. By A. Palmer, M.A. 8vo. 6s. 

Propereae ee ae Sex Aurelii Propertii Carmina, By F. A. Paley, M.A. 

vo 0 
Sex. Propertii Elegiarum. Lib.IV. By A. Palmer. Fcap. 8vo. 5s. 
Sophocles. The Ajax. By C.E. Palmer, M.A. 4s. 6d. 


Thucydides. The History of the Peloponnesian War. By Richard 
Shilleto, M.A. BookI. 8vo. 68.6d. (Book II. in the press.) 


LATIN AND GREEK CLASS-BOOKS. 


Auxilia Latina. A Series of Progressive Latin Exercises. By 
M. J. B. Baddeley, M.A. Foap. 8vo. Part I. Accidence. le.6d. Part II. 
Second Edition, 2s. Key, 2s. 6d. 


Latin Prose Lessons. By Prof. Church, M.A. 3rd Edit. Feap. 8vo. 
2s, 


Latin Exercises and Grammar Papers. By T. Collins, M.A. 2nd 
Bdition. Feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Unseen Papers in Prose and Verse. With Examination Questions. 
By T. Collins, M.A. Feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Analytical Latin Exercises. By C. P. Mason, B.A. 2nd Edit. 3s. 6d. 

Scala Greeca: a Series of Elementary Greek Exercises. By Rev. J. W. 
Davis, M.A., and RB. W. Baddeley, M.A. 3rd Edition. Feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Greek Verse Composition. By G. Preston, M.A. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6. 


By tHe Rev. P..Frost, M.A., St. Jonn’s CoLitecr, CamMBRIDGE. 

Eclogs Latins; or, First Latin Reading-Book, with English Notes 
and a Dictionary. New Edition. Feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Materials for Latin Prose Composition. New Edition. Feap. 8vo. 
2s.6d. Key, 4s. 

A Latin Verse-Book. An Introductory Work on Hexameters and 
Pentameters. New Edition. Foap.8vo. 3s. Key, 5s. 

Analecta Greeca Minora, with Introductory ine ea English 
Notes, and a Dictionary. New Edition. Feap.8vo. 3s. 6d 

Materials for Greek Prose Composition. New Edit. Feap. 8vo. 
Se. 6d. Key, 5s. 

Florilegium Poeticum. Elegiac Extracts from Ovid and Tibullus. 
New Edition. With Notes. Fcap. 8vo. 3s 

By THs Rev. F. HE. GRerron. 

A First Cheque-book for Latin Verse-makers. Is. 6d. 

A Latin Version for Masters. 2s. 6d. 

Reddenda; or Passages with tag oo for Translation ante 
Latin Prose and Verse. Orown 8vo. 4s. 

Reddenda Reddita (see next page). 


By H. A. Houprex, LL.D. 
pe, “aa Silvula. Part I. Passages for Translation into Latin 
egiac and Heroic Verse. 9th Edition. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Part II. Select Passages for Translation into Latin Lyric 
and Comic Iambio Verse. 8rd Edition. Post 8vo. 5e. 


Part II. Select Passages for Translation into Greek Verse. 
3rd Editien. Post Svo. 8&e. 
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Folia Silvulss, sive Ecloge Poetarum Anglicorum in Latinum et 
Greecum conversa. Svo. Vol. I. 10s. 6d, Vol. II. 12s. 

Foliorum Centuris. Select Passages for Translation into Latin 
and oe Prose. 7th Edition. Post 8vo. 8s. 


TRANSLATIONS, SELECTIONS, &c. 


* ,* Many of the following books are well adapted for School Prizes. 


Zéschylus. Translated into English Prose by F. A. Paley, M.A. 
2nd Edition. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Translated into English Verse by Anna Swanwick. Post 
8vo. [In the press. 
Folio Edition, with 83 Illustrations after Flaxman. 21. 2s. 
Anthologia Greeca. A Selection of Choice Greek Poetry, with Notes. 
By F. 8t. John Thackeray. 4th and Cheaper Edition. 16mo. 42. 6d. 
Anthologia Latina. A Selection of Choice Latin Poetry, from 
Nevius to Bosthius, with Notes. By Rev. F. 8t. John Thackeray. Revised 
and Cheaper Edition. 16mo. 4s. 6d. 
Horace. The Odes and Carmen Se«culare. In English Verse by 
J. Conington, M.A. 8th edition. Feoap. 8vo. 56. 6d. 
The Satires and Epistles. In English Verse by J. Coning- 
ton, M.A. 5thedition. 6s. 6d. 
Illustrated from Antique Gems by CO. W. King, M.A. The 
text revised with Introduction by H. A. J. Munro, M.A. Large 8vo. 1l. 1s. 
Horace’s Odes. Englished and ates by various hands. Edited 
by C. W. F. Cooper. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. 
Mvses Etonenses, sive Carminvm Etons Conditorvm Delectvs. 
By Richard Okes. 2 vols. 8vo. 15s. 
Propertius.- Verse translations from Book V., with revised Latin 
Text. By F. A. Paley, M.A. Foap. 8vo. 383. 
Plate. Gorgias. Translated by E. M. Cope, M.A. 8vo. 7s. 
Philebus. Translated by F.A.Paley,M.A. Small8vo. 4s. 
Thestetus. Translated by F. A. Paley, M.A. Small8vo, 4s. 
Analysis and Index of the Dialogues. By Dr. Day. Post 
Svo. 5s. 
Reddenda Reddita : Passages from English Poetry, with a Latin 
Verse Translation. By F. E. Gretton. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Sabrinz Corolla in hortulis Regis Scholes Salopiensis contexuerunt 
tres viri floribus legendis. Editio tertia. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
Sertum Carthusianum Fioribus trium Seculorum Contextum. By 
W.H. Brown. S8vo. 14s. 
coal 9 In English Verse, by C. 8. Calverley, M.A. Crown 
Oo. 78. 
Translations into English and Latin. By CO. 8. Calverley, M.A. 
Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
By R. C. Jebb, M.A.; H. Jackson, M.A., and W. E. Currey, 
M.A. Crown 8vo. Ba. 
= age Greek and Latin Verse. By R. C. Jebb. 4to. cloth 
t. js 


Between Whiles. Translations by B. H. Kennedy. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
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REFERENCE VOLUMES. 
A a Grammar. By T.H. Key, M.A. 6th Thousand. Post8vo. 


A Short Latin Grammar for Schools. By T. H. Key, M.A., 
F.R.8. llth Edition. Post 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


A Guide to the Choice of Classical Books. By J.B. Mayor, M.A. 
Revised Edition. Crown 8vo. 3s. 


The Theatre of the Greeks. By J. W. Donaldson, D.D. 8th 
Edition. Post 8vo. 5s. 


Keightley’s Mythology of Greece and Italy. 4th Edition. 5s. 


A Dictionary of Latin and Greek Quotations. By H. T. Riley. 
Post 8vo. 58. With Index Verborum, 6s. 


A History of Roman Literature. By W.S. Teuffel, Professor at 
the University of Tibingen. By W. Wagner; Ph.D. 2 vols. Demy 8vo. 21s. 


Student’s Guide to the University of Cambridge. 4th Edition. 
revised. Feap. 8vo. [Immediately. 


CLASSICAL TABLES. 


Latin Accidence. By the Rev. P. Frost, M.A. Is. 
Latin Versification. Ils. 


Notabilia Quedam; or the Principal Tenses of most of the 


Irregular Greek Verbs and Elementary Greek, Latin, and French Con- 
struction. New edition. 


mebmons Rules for the Ovidian Distich, &. By J. Tate, 


nae dois of Latin Syntax. 1s. 


Greek Verbs. A Catalogue of Verbs, Irregular and Defective; their 
leading formations, tenses, and inflexions, with Paradigms for conjugation, 
Rules for formation of tenses, &c. &. By J. 8. Baird, T.C.D. 2s. 6d. 


Greek Accents (Notes on). By A. Barry, D.D. New Edition. 1s. 


Homeric Dialect. Its Leading Forms and Peculiarities. By J. 8. 
Baird, T.0.D. New edition, by W. G. Rutherford. 1s. 


Greek Accidence. By the Rev. P. Frost, M.A. New Edition. Is. 


CAMBRIDGE MATHEMATICAL SERIES. 


Whitworth’s Choice and Chance. 3rd Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


McDowell’s Exercises on Euclid and in Modern Geometry. 
2nd Edition. 6s. 


Taylor's Geometry of Conics. 2nd Edition. 4s. 6d. 

Aldis’s Solid Geometry. 3rd Edition. 6s. 

Garnett’s Elementary Dynamics. 2nd Edition. 6s. 

Heat, an Elementary Treatise. 3s. 6d. 

Walton's Elementary Mechanics (Problems in). 2nd Edition. 6s. 
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CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 


TEXT-BOOKS. 
A Series of Elementary Treatises for the use of Students in the 
Universities, Schools, and Candidates for the Public 
Examinations. Fcap. 8vo. 


Arithmetic. By Rev.C.Elsee, M.A. Feap. 8vo. 10th Edit. 3s. 6d. 

Algebra. By the Rev. C. Elsee,M.A. 5th Edit. 4s. 

Arithmetic. By A. Wrigley, M.A. 3s. 6d. 

A Progressive Course of Examples. With Answers, By 
J. Watson, M.A. 4th Edition. 2s. 6d. 

Algebra. Progressive Course of Examples. By Rev. W. F 
M‘Michael, M.A., and R. Prowde Smith, M.A. 3s.6d. With Answers. 4s. 6d. 

Plane Astronomy, An Introduction to. By P. T. Main, M.A. 
8rd Edition. 4s. 

Conic Sections treated Geometrically. By W. H. Besant, M.A. 
3rd Edition. 4s, 6d. 

Elementary Conic Sections treated Geometrically. By W. H. 
Besant, M.A. [In the Press. 

Statics, Elementary. By Rev. H. Goodwin, D.D. 2nd Edit. , 8s. 

Hydrostatics, Elementary. By W. H. Besant, M.A. 9th Edit. 4s. 

Mensuration, An Elementary Treatise on. By B.T. Moore, M.A. 6s. 


Newton's Principia, The First Three Sections of, with an Appen- 
dix; and the Ninth and oe Sections. By J. H. Evans, M.A. 5th 
Rdition, by P. T. Main, M.A. 


Trigonometry, Elementary. By T. P. Hudson, M.A. 3s. 6d. 
Optics, Geometrical. With Answers. By W. 8. Aldis, M.A. 3s. 6d. 
mars Geometry for Schools, By T.G. Vyvyan. 8rd Edit, 





Grek reatatient: Companion to the. By A. C. Barrett, A.M. 
3rd Edition. Feap. 8vo. 5s. 

Book of Common Prayer, An Historical and Explanatory Treatise 
onthe. By W. G. Humphry, B.D. 5th Edition. Feap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
Music, Text-book of. By H.C. Banister. 8th Edit. revised. 5s. 
Concise History of. By Rev. H. G. Bonavia Hunt, B. Mus. 

Oxon. 5th Edition revised. 3s. 6d. 





ARITHMETIC AND ALGEBRA. 
See foregoing Series. 


GEOMETRY AND EUCLID. 


Text-Book of Geometry. By T. 8. Aldis, M.A. Small 8vo. 
4s.6d. Part I. 2s.6d. Part IT. 2s. 

The Elements of Euclid. By H. J. Hose. Feap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
Exercises separately, 1s. 

The First Six Books, with Commentary by Dr. Lardner. 

10th Edition. 8vo. 6s. 

The First Two Books explained to Beginners. By C.p. 

Mason, B.A. 2nd Edition. Feap 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
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The mrcnciaone and Figures to Euclid’s Elements. By Rev. 
J.B , D.D. 8rd Edition. Feap. 8vo. 1s. On Cards, in case, 5s. 6d. 
Without the Figures, 6d. 


Eixercises on Euclid and in Modern Geometry. By J. McDowell, 
B.A. Crown 8vo. 2nd Edition revised. 6s. 


Geometrical Conic Sections. By W. H. Besant, M.A. 3rd Edit. 
4s, 6d. 


Momentary Geometrical Conic Sections. By W. H. Besant, 
M.A [In the Press. 


The Geometry of Conios.° By C, Taylor, M.A. 2nd Edit. 8vo. 
4s. 6d. 


Solutions of Geometrical Problems, proposed at St. John’s 
College from 1830 to 1846. By T. Gaskin, M.A. 8vo. 12s 


TRIGONOMETRY. 
The Shrewsbury Trigonometry. By J. C. P. Aldous. Crown 


8vo. 


Elementary Trigonometry. By T. P. Hudson, M.A. 8s. 6d. 


Elements of Plane and Bpbercal Trigonometry. By J. Hind, 
M.A. 5th Edition. 12mo. 6s. 


An Elementary Treatise on Mensuration. By B. T. Moore, 
M.A. 5s. : 





ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY 
AND DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS. 


An Introduction to Analytical Plane Geometry. By W. P. 
Turnbull, M.A. 8vo. 12s. 

. Problems on the Principles of Plane Co-ordinate Geometry. 
By W. Walton, M.A. 8vo. 16s. 

Trilinear Co-ordinates, and Modern Analytical Geometry of 
Two Dimensions. By W. A. Whitworth, M.A. 8vo. 16s, 

An Elementary Treatise on Solid Geometry. By W.S. Aldis, 
M.A. 2nd Edition revised. 8vo. 8s. : 

Geometrical Illustrations of the Differential Calculus. By 
M. B. Pell. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Blementary Treatise on the Differential Calculus. By M. 
O’Brien, M.A. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


Elliptic Functions, Elementary Treatise on. By A. Cayley, M.A. 
Demy 8vo. 15s. 


MECHANICS & NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 


Statics, Elementary. By H. Goodwin, D.D. Feap. 8vo, 2nd 
Edition. 3s. 


Dynamics, A Treatise on Elementary. By W. Garnett, M.A. 
2nd Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
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Statics and Dynamics, Problems in. By W. Walton, M.A. New 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Theoretical Mechanics, Problems in. By W. Walton. 2nd Edit. 
revised and enlarged. Demy 8vo. 16s. 

Hydrostatics. By W. H. Besant,M.A. Feap.8vo. 9th Edition. 4s. 

Hydromechanies, A Treatise on. By W. H. Besant, M.A. 8vo. 
New Edition revised. 10s, 6d 

Dynamics of a Particle, A Treatise onthe. By W. H. Besant, M.A. 

[Preparing. 

Dynamics of a Rigid Body, Solutions of Examples on the. By 
W.N. Griffin, M.A. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

Motion, An Elementary Treatise on. By J. R.Lunn,M.A. 7s. 6d. 

Optics, Geometrical. By W. 8. Aldis, M.A. Feap. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

. Double Refraction, A Chapter on Fresnel’s Theory of. By W. 8. 
Aldis, M.A. 8vo. 2s. 

Optics, An Elementary Treatise on. By Prof. Potter. Part I. 
8rd Edition. 9s.6d. Part II. 12s. 6d. 

Optics, Physical; or the Nature and Properties of Light. By Prof. 
Potter, A.M. 6s8.6d. Part II. 7s. 6d. 

Heat, An Elementary Treatise on. By W. Garnett, M.A. Crown 
8vo. 2nd Edition revised. 3s. 6d. 

Geometrical Optics, Figures Illustrative of. From Schelbach. 
By W. B. Hopkins. Folio. Plates. 10s. 6d. 

Newton's Principia, The First Three Sections of, with an Appen- 
dix ; and the Ninth and Eleventh Sections. By J. H. Evans, M.A. 5th 
Edition. Edited by P. T. Main, M.A. 4s, 

Astronomy, An Introduction to Plane. By P. T. Main, M.A. 
Fcap. 8vo. cloth. 4s. 

Astronomy, Practical and Spherical. By R.Main,M.A. 8vo. 14s. 

Astronomy, Elementary Chapters on, from the ‘ Astronomie 
Physique’ of Biot. By H. Goodwin, D.D. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Pure Mathematics and Natural Philosophy, A Compendium of 
Facts and Formuls in. By G. R. Smalley. Feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Elementary Course of Mathematics. By H. Goodwin, D.D. 
6th Edition. S8vo. 16s. 

Problems and Examples, adapted to the ‘ Elementary Course of 
Mathematics.’ 3rd Edition. 8vo. 5s. 

Solutions of Goodwin's Collection of Problems and Examples. 
By W. W. Hutt, M.A. 8rd Edition, revised and enlarged. 8vo. 9s. 

Pure Mathematics, Elementary Examples in. By J. Taylor. 8vo. 
78. 6d. 

Euolid, Mechanical. By thelate W. Whewell, D.D. 5th Edition. 5s. 

Mechanics of Construction. With numerous Examples. By 

" -g, Fenwick, F.R.A.8. 8vo. 12s. 

Anti-Logarithms, Table of. By H. E. Filipowski. 8rd Edition. 
S8vo. 15s. 

sc — Applied Calculation, Notes on the Principles of. By 

J. Challis, M.A. Demy 8vo. 15s. 

Si The Mathematical Principle of. By Rev. J. Challis, M A, 

Demy 8vo. 5s. 
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HISTORY, TOPOGRAPHY, &c. 
Rome and the Campagna. By R. Burn, M.A. With 85 En- 
gravings and 26 Maps and Plans. With Appendix. 4to. 31. 3s. 


Old Rome. A Handbook for Travellers. By R. Burn, M.A. 
With Maps and Plans. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


Modern Europe. By Dr. T. H. they 2nd Edition, revised and 
continued. 5vols. Demy 8vo. 21. 12s. 6d 


The History of the Kings of Rome. By Dr. T.H. Dyer. 8vo. “16s. 

A Plea for Livy. By Dr. T. H. Dyer. 8vo. Is. 

Roma Regalis. By Dr. T. H. Dyer. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

The History of Pompeii: its Buildings and Antiquities, By 
T. H. Dyer. Srd Edition, brought down to 1874. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d, 


Anoient Athens: its History, Topography, and Remains. By 
T. H. Dyer. Super-royal8vo. Cloth. 1. 


The Decline of the Roman ae By G. Long. 5 vols. 
8vo. 14s. each. 


A History of England during the Early and Middle Ages. By 
OH eron, .A. 2nd Edition revised and enlarged. 8vo. Vol. I. 
oO 


Historical Maps of England. By C. H. Pearson. Folio. 2nd 
Edition revised. 3ls. 6d. 


History of England, 1800-15. By Harriet Martineau, with new 
and copious Index. Ilvol. 3s. 6d, 


History of the Thirty Years’ Peace, 1815-46. By Harriet Mar- 
tineau. 4vols. 3s. 6d. each. 


A Practical Synopsis of English History. By A. Bowes. 4th 
Edition. 8vo. 2s. 
Bineenee Text-Book of English and General History. By 
D. Beale. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


Lives of the Queens of England. By A. Strickland. Library 
Edition, 8 vols. 7s. 6d. each. Oheaper Edition, 6 vols. 5s.each. Abridged 
Edition, 1 vol. 6s. 6d. 


's Life of Karl the Great (Sherieneen’) eres 
with Notes, by W. Glaister, M.A., B.O.L. Crown 8vo. 4s. 


Outlines of Indian History. By A. W. Hughes, ‘eal post 
Svo. 3s. 6d. 


The Elements of General History. By Prof. Tytler. New 
Edition, brought down to 1874. Small post 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


ATLASES. 


An Atlas of Classical Geography. 24 Maps. By W. Hughes 
and G. Long, M.A. New Edition. Imperial 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


A Grammar-School Atlas of Classical Geouraphy: Ten Maps 
selected from the above. New Edition. Imperial 8vo. 5s. 


First Classical Maps. By the Rev. J. Tate, M.A. 8rd Edition. 
Imperial 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


adard Library Atlas of Classical Geography. Imp. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
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PHILOLOGY. 


WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH LAN- 
GUAGE. Re-edited by N. Porter and 0. A. Goodrich. With Dr. Mahn’s 
Etymology. 1 vol. 2ls. With Appendices and 70 additional pages of 
Illustrations, 31s. 6d. 

«THE BEST PRACTICAL ENGLISH DICTIONARY BXTANT. "Quarterly Review, 1873. 
, with specimen pages, post free on application. 

New Dictionary of the English Language. Combining Explan- 
ation with Etymology, and copiously illustrated by Quotations from the 
best Authorities. d. Dr. Richardson, New Edition, with a Supplement. 
2 vols. 4to. 41. 14s. half russia, 5t. 15s, 6d.; russia, 61.128. Supplement 
separately. 4to. 128. 

An 8vo. Edit. without the Quotations, 15s.; half russia, 20s.; russia, 24s. 


Supplementary English Glossary. By T.L.0.Davies. Demy 8vo. 
[In the press. 
Dictionary of Corrupted Words. By Rev. A.S. Palmer. [In theprese.. 
The Elements of the English Language. By E. Adams, Ph.D. 
15th Edition. Post 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
Philological Essays. By T. H. Key, M.A., F.R.S. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
e, its Origin and Development. By T.H. Key, M.A... 
¥.B.8. 8vo. 14s. 
Synonyms and Antonyms of the English Language. By Arch- 
deacon Smith. 2nd Edition. Post 8vo. 5s. 
Synonyms Discriminated. By Archdeacon Smith. Demy 8vo. 16s. 
Bible English. By T. L. O. Davies. 5s. 
The Queen's English. A Manual of Idiom and Usage. By Dean. 
Alford. 5th Edition. Foap. 8vo. 5s. 
Eitymological Glossary of nearly 2500 English Words de- 
rived from the Greek. By the Rev. E. J. Boyce. Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
A Syriac Grammar. By G. Phillips, D.D. 3rd Edition, enlarged. 
8vo. 7s. 6d. 
A Grammar of the Arabic Language. By Rev. W. J. Beau- 
mont, M.A. 12mo. 7s. 
Who Wrote ItP A Dictionary of Common Poetical Quotations_ 
8rd Edition. Feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


DIVINITY, MORAL PHILOSOPHY, &e. 


Novum Testamentum Greecum, Textus Stephanici, 1550. By- 
F. H. Scrivener, A.M., LL.D. New Edition. 16mo. 4s. 6d. Also on 
Writing Paper, with Wide Margin. Half-bound. 12s. 


By the same Author. 


Codex Bezse Cantabrigiensis. 4to. 26s. 

A Full Collation of the Codex Sinaiticus with the Received Text 
of the New Testament, with Oritical Introduction. 2nd Edition, revised.. 
Feap. 8vo. 5s. 

A Piain Introduction to the Criticism of the New Testament. 
With Forty Facsimiles from Ancient Manuscripts. 2nd Edition. 8vo. 16s. 

Six Lectures on the Text of the New Testament. For English. 
Readers. Orown 8vo. 6s. 
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The New Testament for English Readers. By the late H. Alford, 
D.D. Vol. I. Part I. 3rd Edit. 128. Vol. I. Part II. 2nd Edit. 10s. 6d. 
Vol. II. Part I. 2nd Edit. 16s. Vol. II. Part II. 2nd Edit. 16s. 

The Greek Testament. By the late H. Alford, D.D. Vol. I. 6th 
Edit. 11. 8s. Vol. II. 6th Edit. 11. 4s. Vol. ITI. 5th Edit. 186. Vol. IV. 
Part I. 4th Kdit. 18s. Vol. IV. Part II. 4th Edit. 14s. Vol. IV. 10. 12s. 

Companion to the Greek Testament. By A. C. Barrett, M.A. 
8rd Edition. Feap. 8vo. 5s. 

Liber Apologeticus. The Apology of Tertullian, with English 
Notes, by H. A. Woodham, LL.D. 2nd Edition. S8vo. 8s. 6d. 

The Book of Psalms. A New Translation, with Introductions, &. 

ny tne vey Rev. J. J. Stewart Perowne, D.D. 8vo. Vol. I. 4th Edition, 
Vol. II. 4th Edit. 16s. 

Abridged for Schools. 3rd Edition. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

History of the Articles of Religion. By C. H. Hardwick. 8rd 
Edition. Post 8vo. 5s. 

History of the Creeds. By J. R. Lumby, D.D. 2nd Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Pearson on the Creed. Carefully printed from an early edition. 
With Analysis and Index by E. Walford, M.A. Post 8vo. 5s. 

Doctrinal System of St. John as Evidence of the Date of his 
Gospel. By Rev. J. J. Lias, M.A. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

An Historical and Explanatory Treatise on the Book of 
Common Prayer. By Rev. W. G. Humphry, B.D. 5th Edition, enlarged. 
Small post 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

The New Table of Lessons Explained. By Rev. W.G. Humphry, 
B.D. Feap. 1s. 6d. 

A Commentary on the Gospels for the Sundays and other Holy 
Days of the Christian Year. By Rev. W. Denton, A.M. New Edition. 
8 vols. 8vo. 548. Sold separately. 

Commentary on the Epistles for the Sundays and other Holy 
Days of the Christian Year. By Rev. W. Denton, A.M. 2 vols. 36s. Sold 
separately. 

Commentary on the Acts. By Rev. W. Denton, A.M. Vol. I. 
8vo. 188. Vol. II. 14s. 

Notes on the Catechism. By Rev. A. Barry, D.D. 5th Edit. 
Feap. 2s. 

Catechetical Hints and Helps. By Rev. E. J. Boyce, M.A. 8rd 
Edition, revised. Fcap. 2s. 6d. 

Examination Papers on Religious Instruction. By Rev. E. J. 
Boyce. Sewed. Is. 6d. 

Church Teaching for the Church’s Children. An Exposition 
of the Catechism. By the Rev. F. W. Harper. 8q. fcap. 2s. 

The Winton Church Catechist. Questions “and "Answers on the 
Teaching of the Church Catechism. By the late Rev. J. 8. B. Monsell, 
LL.D. 3rd Edition. Cloth, 3s.; or in Four Parts, sewed. 

The Church Teacher's Manual of Christian Instruction. By 
Rev. M. F. Sadler. 21st Thousand. 2s. 6d, 

Short Explanation of the Epistles and Gospels of the Chris- 
tian Year, with Questions. Royal 32mo. 2s. 6d.; calf, 4s. 6d. 

Butler's Analogy of Religion; with Introduction and Index by 
Rev. Dr. Steere. New Edition. Feap. 8s. 6d. 

Three Sermons on Human Nature, and Dissertation on 

Virtue. By W. Whewell, D.D. 4th Edition. Feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
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Lectures on the History of Moral Philosophy in England. By 
W. Whewell, D.D. Crown 8vo. 8s. 

Kent's Commentary on International Law. By J. T. Abdy, 
LL.D. New and Cheap Edition. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


A Manual of the Roman Civil Law. By G. Leapingwell, LL.D. 
oO. . 


FOREIGN CLASSICS. 


A series for use in Schools, with English Notes, grammatical and 
explanatory, and renderings of difficult idiomatic expressions. 
Feap. 8vo. 


Schiller's Wallenstein. By Dr. A. Buchheim. New Edit. 6s. 6d. 
Or the Lager and Piccolomini, 3s. 6d. Wallenstein’s Tod, 8s. 6d. 

Maid of Orleans. By Dr. W. Wagner. 33s. 6d. 

Maria Stuart. By V. Kastner. 3s. 

Goethe’s Hermann and Dorothea. By E. Bell, M.A., and 
EK. Wélfel. 2s. 6d. 


German Ballads, from Uhland, Goethe, and Schiller. By C. L. 
Bielefeld. 3s. 6d. 


- QOharles XII, par Voltaire. By L. Direy. 8rd Edition. 38s. 6d. 


Aventures ri aman, par Fénélon. By C. J. Delille. 2nd 
Edition. 


Select Fables zn La Fontaine. By F. EB. ‘A. Gage. New Edition. 88. 
Picciola, by X. B. Saintine. By Dr.Dubuc. 4th Edition. 3s. 6d. 








FRENCH CLASS-BOOKS. 


Twenty Lessons in French. With Vocabulary, giving the Pro- 
nunciation. By W. Brebner. Post 8vo. 4é. 


French Grammar for Public Schools. By Rev. A. C. Clapin, M.A. 
Feap. 8vo. 7th Edit. 2s. 6d. 


French Primer. By Rev. A.C, Clapin, M.A. Feap. 8vo. 3rd Edit. 
1s. 


Primer of French Philology. By Rev. A. C. Clapin. Feap. 8vo. 1s, 


Le Nouveau Trésor; or, French Student’s Companion. By 
M. E. 8. 16th Edition. Foap. 8vo. Se. 6d. 


F. E. A. GASC’S: FRENCH COURSE. 
First French Book. Feap 8vo. 76th Thousand. Is. 6d. 
Second French Book. 87th Thousand. Feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
Key to First and Second French Books. Feap. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
lah Hebies for Beginners, in Prose, with Index. 14th Thousand. 
0. . 


Select Fables of La Fontaine. New Edition. Fceap. 8vo. 8s. 


Histoires Amusantes et Instructives. ‘With Notes. 13th Thou. 
sand. Feoap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


14 George Bell and Sons’ 


Practical Guide te Modern French Conversation. 12th Thou- 
sand. Feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

French Poetry for the Young. With Notes. 4th Edition. Fcap. 
8vo. 2s. 

Materials for French Prose Composition; or, Selections from 
Co coe English Prose Writers. 15th Thousand. Feap. Svo. 4s. 6d. 

ey, 6s, 

Prosateurs Contemporains. With Notes. 8vo. 6th Edition, 
revised. 5s. 

Le Petit Compagnon; a French Talk-Book for Little Children. 
10th Thousand. 16mo. 3s. 6d. 

An Improved Modern Pocket Dictionary of the French and 
English Languages. 30th Thousand, with Additions. 16mo. Cloth. 4s. 
Also in 2 vols., in neat leatherette, 5s. 

Modern French-English and English-French Dictionary. 2nd 
Edition, revised. In 1 vol. 12s. 6d. (formerly 2 vols. 25s.) 


GOMBERT’S FRENCH DRAMA. 
Being a Selection of the best Tragedies and Comedies of Moliére, 


Racine, Corneille, and Voltaire. With ents and Notes by A. 
Gombert. New Edition, revised by F. KE. A. . Feap. 8vo. ls, each; 
sewed, 6d OConrTENTs. 


MOLIERE:—Le Misanthrope. L’Avare. Le Bourgeois ao Le 
Tartuffe. Le Malade Imaginaire. Les Femmes Savantes. Les Fourberies 
de Scapin. Les Précieuses A orcas L’Eoole des Femmes. L’Eoole des 
Maris. Le Médecin malgré Lai 

Racryz :—Phédre. Esther. Athalie. Iphigénie. Les Plaideurs. La 
Thébaide; or, Les Fréres Ennemis. Andromaque. Britannicus. 


P. CoRNEILLE:—Le Cid. Horace. Cinna. Polyencte. 
VOLTAIRE :—Zaire. 


GERMAN CLASS-BOOKS. 


Materials for German Prose Composition. By Dr Buchheim. 
7th Edition Fcap. 4e. 6d, Key, 3s. 

A German Grammar for Public Schools. By the Rev. A. C. 
Clapin and F. Holl Maller. 2nd Edition. Foap. 2s. 6d. 

Kotzebue’s Der Gefangene. With Notes by Dr. W. Stromberg. 1s. 


ENGLISH CLASS- BOOKS. 


The Elements of the English Language. By E. Adams, Ph.D. 
17th Edition. Post 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

The Rudiments of English Grammar and Analysis. By 
E. Adams, Ph.D. New Edition. Feap. 8vo. 2s. 


By C. P. Mason, Fellow of Univ. Coll. London. 
First Notions of Grammar for Young Learners. Fecap. 8vo. 
8th Thousand. Oloth. 84d. 
First Steps in English Grammar for Junior Classes. Demy 
18mo. New Edition. 1s. 


Outlines of English Grammar for the use of Junior Classes. 
7th Edition. Crown 8vo. 2s. 
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English Grammar, including the Felaetplee of Grammatical 
Analysis. 24th Edition. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6 


A Shorter English Grammar, with copious Exercises. 8th Thou- 
sand. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


English Grammar Practice, being the Exercises separately. 1s. 


Edited for Middle-Class Examinations. 

With Notes on the Analysis and Parsing, and Explanatory Remarks. 
Milton’s Paradise Lost, Book I. With Life. 3rd Edit. Post 8vo. 
= Book II. With Life. 2nd Edit. Post 8vo. 2s. 

Book II. With Life. Post 8vo. 2s. 
Goldsmith’s Deserted Village. With Life. Post 8vo. Ils. 6d. 
Cowper’s Task, Book IZ. With Life. Post 8vo. Qs. 


Thomson’s Spring. With Life. Post 8vo. 2s. 
Winter. With Life. Post 8vo. Qs. 











Practical Hints on Teaching. By Rev. J. Menet, M.A. 5th Edit. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. ; paper, 2s, 


Test Lessons in Dictation. Paper cover, 1s. 6d. 


Questions for Examinations In English Literature. By Rev. 
W. W. Skeat. 2s. 6d. 


Drawing Copies. By P. H. Delamotte. Oblong 8vo. 12s. Sold 
also in parts at 1s. each. 


Poetry for the School-room. New Edition. Feap. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 


Select Parables from Nature, for Use in Schools. By Mrs, A. 
Gatty. Fcap. 8vo. Cloth. ls. 
School Record for Young Ladies’ Schools. 6d. 


Geomrarhical Text-Book; a Practical Geography. By M. E. 8. 
2s. 


* The Blank Maps done up separately, 4to. 2s. coloured. 


A First Book of Geography. By Rev. C. A. Johns, B.A, F.L.S. 
&c. Illustrated. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 


Loudon’s (Mrs.) Entertaining Naturalist. New Edition. Revised 

by W. 8. Dallas, F.L.8. 5s. 
Handbook of Bony New Edition, greatly enlarged by 

D. Wooster. Feap. 2s. 6d 

The Botanist’s Pocket-Book. With a copious Index, By W. R. 
Hayward. 2nd Edit. revised, Crown 8vo. Cloth limp. 4s, 6d. 

Experimental Chemistry, founded on the Work of Dr. Stéckhardt. 
By 0. W. Heaton. Post 8vo. 5s. 

Double Entry Elucidated. By B. W. Foster. 12th Edit. 4to. 


A New Manual of Book-keeping. By P. Crellin, Accountant. 
Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. 





-16 George Bell and Sons’ Educational Works. 


Picture School-Books. In Simple Language, with numerous 
Illustrations. Royal 16mo. 


School Primer. 6d.—School Reader. By J. Tilleard. 1ls.—Poetry Book 
for Schools. 1s.—The Life of Joseph. 1s.—The Scripture Parables. By the 
1s.—The New Testament History. By the Rev. J.G. Wood, M.A. 1s.—The 


Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s 
Sarah Crompton. 1s.—The Life of Martin Luther. By Sarah Crompton. Ils. 


BOOKS FOR YOUNG READERS. 
In 8 vols. Limp cloth, 6d. each. 


The Cat and the Hen; Sam and his Dog Red-leg; Bob and Tom Lee; A 
Wreck——The New-born Lamb; Rosewood Box; Poor Fan; Wise Dog——The 
Three Monkeys——Story of a Cat, told by Herself——The Blind Boy; The Mute 
Girl; A New Tale of Babes in a Wood——The Dey and the Knight ; The New 
Bank-note ; The Royal Visit ; A King’s Walk on a Winter's Day——Queen Bee 
and Busy Bee——Gull’s Orag, a Story of the Sea. 


BELL’S READING-BOOKS. 
FOR SOHOOLS AND PAROOHIAL LIBRARIES. 


The popularity which the ‘Books for Young Readers’ have attained is 
a sufficient proof that teachers and pupils alike approve of the use of inter- 
costing stories, with a simple plot in piace of the dry combination of letters and 
- syllables, making no impression on the mind, of which elementary reading- 
books generally consist. 

The Publishers have therefore thought it advisable to extend the application 
of this principle to books adapted for more advanced readers. — 


Now Ready. Post 8vo. Strongly bound. 
Masterman Ready. By Captain Marryat, B.N. 1s. 6d. 
The Settlers in Canada. By Captain Marryat. R.N. 1s. 6d. - 
Parables from Nature. (Selected.) By Mrs. Gatty. Is. 
Friends in Fur and Feathers. By Gwynfryn. 1s. 
Robinson Crusoe. 1s. 6d. 
Andersen's Danish Tales. (Selected.) By E. Bell, M.A, Ie. 
Southey’s Life of Nelson. (Abridged.) 1s. | 
Grimm’s German Tales. (Selected.) By E. Bell, M.A. 1s 
Life of the Duke of Wellington, with Maps and Plans. 1s. 
Marie; or, Glimpses of Life in France. By A.R. Ellis. 1s. 
Poetry for Boys. By D. Monro, Is. 

Others in Preparation. 
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